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HE Emperor of the French arrived at Troyes, in Champagne, 

on the 8th inst., and received the Mayor, who read an address, 
previously, of course, sent him for the purpose. It contained the 
sentence, ‘Peace, the object of all your desires, and without 
which industry cannot prosper, will engender new progress.” To 
this the Emperor responded that he hoped progress would con- 
tinue, for “ nothing to-day [aujuurd’hui] menaces the peace of 
Europe. Have confidence in the future, and do not forget that 
God protects France.” That is very nice, and encouraging, and 
reassuring, and so on; but Parisians, when they read it, rushed 
to sell Rentes, the Bourse fell for three days in succession, and 
keen persons remarked that the Emperor, like a Casar, gene- 
rally expressed faith in God when he was about to offer up a 
hecatomb. We fancy, as we explain elsewhere, that Napoleon 
was sincere, but it is most unfortunate that the clearer he is the 
less his subjects believe him. 


Mr. Forster, Member for Bradford, made his annual address to 
his constituents on Monday. We have analyzed his speech on the 
Trisir Church, perhaps the most solid he has ever made, in another 
place ; but he also explained his views on education, redistribu- 
tion, and many other points, with great distinctness. He would 
reform the endowed schvols, till they became places where the pick 
of the National scholars could obtain, through a system of Exhibi- 
tions, the highest education. He looked to the rates as the great 
resource for elementary education, but would raise the money in 
three parts, one to be paid by the parent, one by the ratepayers, 
and one by the State,—a sound division, with one drawback, that 
it almost prohibits direct compulsion. If the father is to pay, how 
can we fine him for not sending his child ? and to the fine we must 
come at last. Mr. Forster declared his dislike for three-cornered 
seats and his preference for single-seated districts, and predicted a 
time when men would ask why a man in Bradford should have two 
votes, while a man in Huddersfield had only one,—a hint to be 
remembered. 


Congress has passed a Bill declaring that naturalized citizens of 
the Union owe no allegiance to any foreign government, and 
directing that they shall receive the same protection as the native 
born, If the President hears that any such citizen is unjustly 
deprived of liberty by a foreign government, he is to demand his 
release, and if not released, he is to ‘‘ use such means not amount- 
ing to acts of war as shall secure it,” and then relate his proceed- 
ings to Congress. We fail entirely to perceive what difference this 
Bill makes in the position of any American citizen, naturalized or 
otherwise, in any free country. Ile cannot be arrested except on 
a charge of crime, and if charged with crime, he is, though a 
foreigner, as liable to punishment as a native. A few Irishmen 











may plead henceforward that they are Americans, but if they do, 
what then? Americans are not permitted to levy war on, the 
Queen within her own territories, any more than Irishmen. As 
for the claim of indefeasible allegiance, that can be abrogated 
only by treaty, and Government has already announced that it 
accepts the principle laid down by the United States. The Bill 


stituents at Richmond, explained his position with reference to 
the Irish Church. He yields to no one “ in personal and political 
attachment to Mr. Gladstone,” and is ready, in parishes where 
the Protestants are few, to apply the revenues of the Church to 
local objects of general utility. ‘ But, acquiescing as I do in 
what appears to be the almost unanimous opinion of the country 
against any public endowment of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland, I consider that the provision now made for the Established 
Church ought to be allowed to remain in those parishes and places 
where its endowments are not disproportionate to the wants of a 
resident Protestant population.” Sir Roundell Palmer, in fact, 
regards the Church in Ireland not as a national, but, so to speak, 
as a parochial institution, to be abolished where the parish does 
not want it, but kept up where it does. ‘This is not the Tory 
view, which would assign tithes from Connaught to increase the 
churches in Ulster; but it is nearly as weak, and would secure 
no one end of an establishment. We trust, however, that the 
Liberals of Richmond will retain Sir Roundell. Men who can 
sacrifice the prize of a life of successful exertion rather than sur- 
render a conviction are too scarce to be ostracized. If the Mem- 
ber for Richmond were as great a Tory as Lord Eldon, the House 
of Commons would be the better for his presence. 


Sir Henry Bulwer seems desirous of filling the vacant place in 
the Radical party, that of a commoner capable of filling the office of 
Foreign Secretary. He is standing for ‘Tamworth, has taken all 
Radical pledges, apparently with perfect heartiness, and is, we 
think, the solitary candidate who has as yet appealed to the latent 
impetialist feeling in the elector, the feeling which one of these 
days will explode with a violence our ‘ peace democrats ” do not 
expect. ‘I have this object,” the conciliation of Ireland, he says, 
“so near my heart, because—I will not disguise it from you—I 
am of that school which is proud of the glory and power of Eng- 
land, which does not wish that she should descend in the scale of 
nations, and cannot look quietly on and see others advance while 
we are dragging after us the heavy chain of former prejudices and 
past misgovernment. Look abroad! Other countries are pursu- 
ing their career of conquests. We have our conquests to make ; 
let them be over the hearts of our Irish fellow-subjects.” We need 
not say that Sir Henry is tle popular candidate for Tamworth, 
and that his rough appeal to the thirst for power is as effective as 
any appeal to justice. 


It appears to be true, incredible as it seems, that a pseudo- 
Bishop of Natal is to be consecrated in England. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, it is stated, has applied for a Royal 
mandate permitting such a ceremony, and the Duke of Buck- 
ingham expresses his readiness to grant it. In other words, 
the Secretary for the Colonies is prepared to upset the formal 
decisions by which Her Majesty's Courts have decided that Dr. 
Colenso is entitled to the name, style, and title of Bishop of Natal, 
that he has a right to his stipend, and that the control of Church 
property in his diocese vests in him. ‘The Duke of Buckingham 
to the extent of his power surrenders alike the Royal supremacy 
and the s@premacy of law, and sets up above both the supremacy 
of the illegal tribunal of priests which affected in the name of the 
Church to depose Dr. Colenso. Fortunately, consecration, even 
under a mandate, conveys no legal rights, and Dr. Macrorie, when 
consecrated, though he will be a Bishop, will be no more Bishop 
of Natal than he was before. He will be only one more element 
in the confusion of the Colonial Churches. 


Dr. Jackson, an aged and most influential Wesleyan minister, 
has addressed a letter to Conference declaring that the reunion of 
the Connexion with the Established Church, which forty years 
ago was considered probable and expedient, has now become 
‘legally, morally, and religiously impossible.” ‘The Church of 
England has changed too much, makes too slight a defence against 
Romanisia and scepticism, more especially the former,—has, 
in fact, ceased to be a Protestant Church. ‘This letter 





is a manceuvre to catch votes, and not a creditable one. 


Mr. Roundell Palmer has at length, in an address to his con- | 


appears to have been warmly received by Conference, and 
is a curious evidence of the dislike with which many Dissenters 
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regard the width of the English Church. They can bear any- 
thing better than that one party within the Church should not 
have power to push another out. Is it quite so certain that all 
the religious tendencies of to-day are towards tolerance P 








A telegram from New York of the 12th inst. announces the 
Aeath of Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, the leader of the extreme section 
of the Radical party. Asa consistent and sincere abolitionist, a 
determined foe to secession, and the best friend the common 
schools in America ever had, Mr. Stevens was entitled to respect, 
and to some of his influence in the Republican party. He was, 
however, a very ignorant and extremely violent man, who thought 
hatred a duty and cursing sinless, who could not compromise 
even when compromise involved no sacrifice of principle, and 
never by any chance listened to anybody but himself. His original 
advice, to consider the South conquered territory outside the Union, 
would, we believe, have worked better than the policy the party 
adopted; but he was no statesman, and we are not certain that 
his removal will be an injury to the Republican cause. 





There has been a demonstration in Paris to which some sig- 
nificance is attached. The Prince Imperial was invited to 
preside at the annual distribution of prizes to the students of 
the Lycées, and one prize fell to young Cavaignac, son of the 
General. When his name was called his mother signalled to him 
to sit still, and refuse to receive a reward from the son of the man 
who arrested his father. ‘The students applauded vehemently, 
and the Minister of Instruction, M. Duruy, with the petty spite 
some officials mistake for dignity, dismissed one of the noisiest 
from his lycée on the spot. The press has taken up the affair 
very warmly, and the name of the General who, in 1848, ‘ put 
down ” Paris has most unexpectedly become popular as the name 
of one who never bent tothe Empire. The significance of the 
incident consists mainly in this, that the youth of France are still 
unreconciled to Imperialism. 


Lord Napier (of Magdala) has taken advantage of a public 
dinner given him by the Corporation of Welshpool, to contradict 
the report that he had deceived Theodore. He never deceived 
him, having never altered his terms, which were the surrender of 
the prisoners and of the King. If he had received all the prisoners 
he should still have advanced on Magdala and taken the King. 
The ‘‘ honour of England required that that man should come from 
his place,” and he sent Lieutenant Prideaux back to what he and 
his envoy alike believed to be certain death, sooner than grant 
terms he felt to be inconsistent with that honour. This is not 
exactly the story Ministers told us in England, where they said the 
release of the prisoners was the only object of the expedition ; but 
perhaps Lord Napier acted on his own responsibility. We certainly 
have in him a General who thinks first of what will happen to 
England, and only afterwards of what will happen to himself. 
The refusal to treat while the prisoners were in Theodore’s hands 
was an act of cool moral nerve, deserving as much credit as the 
conduct of Lieutenant Prideaux, who, Lord Napier says, received 
his ‘* sentence ” without a word of demur. 


La Lanterne, the biting little paper edited by M. Rochefort, 
has been seized in Paris, and its editor, already sentenced to four 
months’ imprisonment for an assault under extreme provocation, has 
retired to Brussels. The seizure we do not particularly condemn. 
Means would be found in any country, however free, for putting 
down a journal which asserted week after week that the Sovereign 
was not his father’s son; but it is believed in Paris that M. Roche- 
fort was hunted with the whole force of the Government, that the 
very writers who provoked him to an assault—by a device, he 
says, of absolutely unique villany, sending frightful inventions 
about his character to his daughter at her pension—were police 
agents. Paris, which was amused by La Lanterne, and does not 
care one straw if intel'ect is rightly directed, has taken up the 
quarrel, and the cry on Napoleon's féte-day, 15th of August, will, 
it is said, be ‘* Vive La Lanterne !” 


M. C, Potier, barrister, of Paris, has published a pamphlet 
analyzing the result of French elections. In 1866 there were in 
the 89 departments of France 9,975,615 registered electors, of 
whom 5,354,779, or a clear majority of all Frenchmen, had voted 
for the Government candidates, only 1,859,513 voted for Opposi- 
tion candidates, 2,692,781 stayed away, and 68,542 deposited 
blank ballots—tickets without a name. ‘These latter doubtless 
were employés who were compelled to present themselves, but who 
saved their consciences by not helping the return of the official 
candidate. The Opposition hope in November to bring the 





absentecs up to the poll, but we suspect they underrate the area 
of annoying authority which weighs upon all French Peasan; 
They will not vote for the man they dislike, but they wil] get 
throat on the day of the election. ™ 


The 7imes has made an effort to revive the discussion about the 


, proper length for holidays, by publishing a letter from Mr. Samuel 


Tolfrey, who complains that, owing to the ‘ dishonest ” example 
of Eton and Harrow, fathers now have their sons “ returned Upon 
their hands” for fourteen weeks out of the fifty-two. This sucker. 
however, has not drawn. People without sons do not care, and 
people with sons have a trick of liking to sec a little of them in 
the course of the year. Did it ever strike Mr. Samuel Tolfrey, we 
wonder, that a little freedom from discipline benefits a lad, assists 
to form his character, and, moreover, helps the usual kind of father 
to establish a relation to his children better for them and him 
than that of ‘ relieving officer?” A man’s duty to his boys ig not 
absolutely ended when he has surrendered them even to Dr 
Temple. 

The telegrams still constantly mention disturbances in Spain. 
This time Aragon is troubled by bands of insurgents, and troo 
have been sent in pursuit. Local movements of that kind come 
to little, but it is affirmed that the rural and civic guard has beep 
called out throughout Spain as a check on the soldiery. That 
indicates real danger, and so does the vigorous protest of the Duke 
de Montpensier. The Duke would not risk the confiscation of 
his revenues unless well assured that the present rdyime were 
coming to an end, 


It has been at length decided for the first time that “ picketing” 
is an offence against the criminal law. Three stonemasons accused 
on this charge at Leeds have been found guilty, and sentenced to 
four months’ imprisonment. All they did was to plant themselves 
in the road close to a building where the men had struck, and 
shout out at some new hands, ‘‘ Bah, bah, black sheep!” Mr, 
Justice Lush and the jury held that this was intimidation. We 
do not regret the decision, for in the final settlement insult must 
be prohibited as well as violence ; but the necessity for a law clearly 
defining intimidation becomes more urgent every year. We shall 
have regular war between Unionists and Non-Unionists if the law 
is left so obscure. All these men pleaded that they thought them- 
selves within their right. 





Saron Beust seems, in his final speech to the riflemen assembled 
at Vienna, to have laid down moral conquest as the programme of 
Austria. He disclaimed, on her part, any intention to ‘‘ intrude” 
in the affairs of Germany, but ‘‘ no treaty prevented Austria from 
gaining esteem and affection by her deeds.” He wished to excite 
the sympathy of all Germany without diplomatic intrigue. This 
is the first policy of Cavour, and means active rivalry with Prussia 
in every field save war, until the time arrives when the rivalry can 
once more be military. ‘The programme, at all events, promises 
peace for the present, and that is something gained. 


‘*S. G. O.” writes to the Zimes to say that the great cause of 
the unpopularity of sermons is * pulpit cowardice.” The clergy 
are afraid, he says, to speak to the educated and the rich as they 
speak to the poor and rough. When they do, they are denounced 
as ‘* personal.” Our correspondent, ‘‘ A Curate,” on the other 
hand, says the educated expect a great deal too much, that the 
Church pays ability very badly, and that however much it paid, 
it could not secure lectures as good as “ leaders” in all the pulpits 
of the kingdom. All these excuses are sound in their way, and so 
are a dozen others ; but they do not touch the main question. Be 
the sermons good or bad, why should attendance on them be com- 
pulsory, and therefore, of course, distasteful ? Eloquence is better 
than stupidity, but how many men would like to be compelled to 
hear Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Bright on the same theme once a week 
for ten years? ‘They would be as bored as they are now by 
sermons, and would, in the end, resist as, if the system continues, 
educated churchgoers will. 


The ‘“dead-lock in Victoria” has complicated itself a little 
farther. The Ministry not choosing, under instructions from 
England, to propose the grant to Lady Darling, except in a 
separate Bill, the Legislative Assembly has passed a vote of 
want of confidence by a two-thirds majority. Thereupon the 
Governor, Sir J. H. T. Manners Sutton, sends down a message, 
saying, that as no promise has been held out of co-operation 
between the two Houses of Parliament, he shall keep his Ministers 
in spite of the vote, as a temporary arrangement. ‘This decision 
greatly puzzles the Assembly, which can only stop the supplies 
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Bence 
already stopped by the Darling dispute, and does not see what to 
do next to coerce at once the (rovernor and the Council. There 
js no chance, it is stated, of the Assembly yielding, and another 
dissolution would be useless ; but we have yet to learn the effect 
which will be produced by Sir Charles Darling’s renunciation of 
the grant. It is not quite certain that it will produce any, the 
Assembly being determined to enforce its sovereign control over 
all money questions whatever. 


The half yearly report of the Great Eastern Railway is a most 
satisfactory document. Lord Salisbury’s pluck and honesty seem 
to have inspired the directors ; the new traffic manager is up to 
his work, though he cuts off too many trains ; the season has been 
Jucky, and the Company, after carrying evciything to revenue 
that ought to be charged to it, and 17,0001. which perhaps ought 
not, has been able to pay off its debts in stock, and to pay full 
dividends on everything except original shares in cash. Those 
poor original shareholders nothing pleasant ever happens to them! 
Still, although the debts have been paid off by increasing preferen- 
tial charges, from 387,436/. on the half-year to 451,031/. the 
advance is considerable, for the next improvement in receipts or 
reduction in expenditure will give the shareholders something. 
Two tasks still remain to Lord Salisbury,—to provide a dividend 
for them, and to bring the railway into London without eating it 
allup again, and then he may retire, satisfied that whether he ever 
governs England or not, his countrymen will believe that he could 


do it. 


The first private execution under the new law took place at 
Maidstone on Thursday, the culprit being Thomas Wells, a 
railway porter of eighteen, who deliberately murdered a station- 
master in revenge for a reprimand. The execution was con- 
ducted within the prison, in presence of the officials, sixteen 
representatives of the press, and the governor of the gaol. A 
black flag was raised on the prison wall to mark the event, but 
there was no crowd, and the execution produced no more effect 
in the town than an ordinary death. ‘The usual horrors were 
therefore wanting, but a new horror seems to have been induced. 
The smallness of the space, the nearness of the spectators, the 
quiet, and, to use the right though most unpleasant word, the 
snugness of all the arrangements, create in the witnesses an 
impression of permitted murder which, let us add, they do their 
best to diffuse. No description of an execution we ever read had 
quite the ghastly effect of one published in the Daily News of 
Friday. 

The new Act for the regulation of Railways abolishes two 
nuisances in railway traffic. ‘The Companies are ordered to pro- 
vide means of communication between passengers and the guard, 
under penalty of 10/. for every instance of default, and are for- 
bidden to carry actors or spectators to a prize fight, under a fine 
of 500/., half of which will go to the informer. ‘This last regula- 
tion will probably put an end to prize fighting, as the river bank 
ean easily be watched, walking is too laborious, and a cavalcade 
of vehicles would attract the attention of the police at once. 


Of all the marriageable boroughs Athlone has the most suitors. 
No less than twelve candidates are asking the suffrages of the 
electors, one of them supported by Dr. Manning. It is believed 
that Sir John Ennis, who is making a personal canvas, “in 
company with a judicious friend and a respectable solicitor,” will 
be the successful candidate, the electors, it is to be presumed, 
understanding his arguments. Poor Mr. Rearden, with his little 
Bill for the Repeal of the Union, seems to have no chance. 


The Postmaster-General, in a report upon the statistics of the 
Post Office for 1867, mentions that the custom of sending valentines 
is by no means on the decrease. On the contrary, the number rose 
from 997,900 in 1866 to 1,119,142 in 1867. Most of them are 
sent from London, and the number posted in the Western district 
is larger than that in any other district of the capital, probably 
from the great number of country servants there congregated. 
A very large number of valentines, we should add, though the 
proportion is uncertain, are not printed love-letters at all, but are 
intended for children, aud are often very expensive. In Norfolk 
thirty years ago a child without valentines felt herself neglected, 
and to judge by the character of those sold the custom now extends 
to London. 


A return presented to Parliament in 1866 shows that the average 
cost of a county seat in England is 2,041/., and of a borough seat 
9507. This is inclusive of incontested returns, and exclusive 
of all irregular—we do not mean illicit—expenses. Counting 


these as an addition of 50 per cent. in the counties and 100 per 
cent. in the boroughs, the fine levied on a successful candidate 
ranges from 2,00U/. to 3,000/., in addition to annual subscriptions, 
which are as obligatory as the expenses. Inu other words—as Par- 
liaments last about four years—a moderately successful profes- 
sional man must sacrifice one year’s income in every three for the 
privilege of representing his countrymen in Parliament, and then 
we complain that the duty is too exclusively monopolized by the 
rich. If we do not alter this, we deserve a Cesar, who would at 
least respect efficiency as much as cash. 


We wonder whether advertisements like this, of which several 
have appeared within the last few years, ever meet with an answer ? 
It is from the Athenzum :— 

O MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT, &c.—A gentleman of 
education, aged 24, seeks a good Government appointment, for which he 


would give a honorarium equal in am unt to two years’ salary, Tae highest references 
as to character and ability.—Address, in perfect confidence, &e., &e. 


The American way of effecting this kind of fraud is for the aspir- 
ant to offer some wirepuller a bet that he, at all events, will not 
get the appointment. There has not been a known transaction of 
the kind in England for years, though votes are paid for in 
patronage every day. We must conciliate our masters, say the 
Whips, and so gross-minded persons, without influence, think they 
may offer cash down. 





We are sorry to hear that the recent increase of fares on the 
Southern railways does not pay. The weekly receipts on most of 
thelines haveactually fallen off, and thereis therefore little hope that 
the Northern, and Eastern, and Western Railways will follow the 
example, and so rouse all England to demand the abolition of the 
Railway oligarchy. It is a pity, for already large public meetings 
were being held in the Southern suburbs, at which this resolution 
was carried unanimously :—‘‘ In the forthcoming Parliamentary 
elections no support should be given to any candidate who will 
not pledge himself to advocate Government control in the working 
of the railways and regulation of fares, and oppose railway oppres- 
sion inevery form.” We trust the towns not affected will help us, 
and, just to make a beginning, turn out Messrs. Laing and 
Watkin, while every town in the South should ask as its first 
question to every candidate whether the Railway supports him. 
If it does, he is pro tanto presumably a bad one. 





The prospectus has been issued of the French Atlantic Telegraph 
Company, with a capital of 1,200,000/., in 201. shares, the instal- 
ments on which extend up to May, 1869. The Company have 
obtained the concession granted by the French Government to 
MM. D’Erlanger and Reuter for a period of twenty years. The 
line, which will be 3,047 miles in length, will be laid in two 
portions, from Brest to St. Pierre, Newfoundland, and thence to 
the United States. A contract has been entered into with the 
Telegraph Construction Company fora sum of 920,000/., of which 
110,0U0/. is to be dependent upon success. 


The Directors’ report of the Royal Insurance Company is very 
favourable. Both in the Fire and Life departments business has 
been steadily on the increase. At the annual meeting the usual 
dividend of 7s. per share was declared. 


We quote Consols 933, 7, for money, and 93%, 94, for the Sep- 
tember account ; Reduced and New Three per Cents., 934, 94; 
Exchequer Bills, 13s. to 18s. premium. On the whole, the foreign 
market has been dull, but there was a firmer feeling at the 
close yesterday. Speculative transactions had taken place at 
1 tol} prem. British Railway shares have been inactive, owing 
to the unfavourable nature of the traffic returns, and the opposi- 
tion shown to the advance in the fares on the Southern lines. 
There has been an improved demand for money, and the rate for 
good short bills in the open market has advanced to, } to 2 
per cent. In the Stock Exchange short loans on Government 
Securities are not obtainable under 2 per cent. ‘The stock of bul- 
lion in the Bank of England is now 28,800,729/. ; in the Bank of 
France, 51,178,000/., an amount altogether unprecedented. 





Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 
off at the annexed quotations :— 
Aug.7 jAug. 14. 


oq “a 


| Aug.7. j|Aug. 14, 
Russian (Anglo-Dutch) 93 O34 


- 






Brazilian, 186: 








Egyptian, 186 85 85} Spanish, 1867 ., $42 Bord 
Italian .... 52 52 Turkish, 1858 .. 67 67 
y 154 - 1362 ., 64 64 





Mexican . 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 


Aug. 7. |Aug. 14. 


Aug.7. Aug. 14. 
38g 3s Lon., Chatham, & Dover 19 194 





Great Eastern.......00++ } ; 
Great Northern ........ 107 | 106} Metropolitan ........0« 116} 1164 
Great Western ....... 498 | 482 pera: 1064 106} 
Lancashire& Yorkshire] 130} | 1293 Nrth-Eastern, Berwick) 1044 102 
London & Brighton ...) 533 52Jex.n. Do. York.,.| 934 93 


Lon. & North-Western} 1162 | Ll6g South-Easterm,.....00.-| 77 15g 


Lon. & South-Western} 925 90jex.d 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_—»>——_ 
MR. FORSTER AT BRADFORD. 


HE first merit of Mr. Forster as a speaker is the direct- 
ness with which he grapples with the subject before 
him. Rarely eloquent except when denouncing some great 
wrong, or asserting the claims of some feeble section of 
humanity, he never, when dealing with practical politics, lets 
his words play about his topic without touching it, never 
leaves his own motive for action or opposition obscure to the 
slowest among his audience. He speaks as a man who hopes 
and intends to assist in governing men, and not as a rhetorician, 
or even a party leader. Very often—too often, we should 
say, but that he is not addressing journalists—he puts forward 
the politician’s, or rather the statesman’s, reason for his con- 
duct in preference to the philosopher’s or the philanthropist’s, 
the lower but more certain reason, rather than the higher 
but more doubtful one; but the reason he puts forward 
is always intelligible, usually adequate, and very often 
conclusive. His address this year to his constituents 
at Bradford, delivered on Monday, is a fine example of 
his best manner,—a speech which he who runs may under- 
stand; but full, so to speak, of hammered thoughts, bits of 
mental metal welded into a consistent bar, as hard to break 
as to resist. Rarely have such clear answers been given, from 
the statesman’s point of view, to the three questions the con- 
stituencies are now required to ask—Why should we abolish 
the Irish Church just now? what shall we do with its pro- 
perty, if any remains? and why should we seek, with disesta- 
blishment, a total change in the personnel of the adminis- 
tration? With one of those answers we disagree, in part 
at all events; but all three are of the kind which 
electors instinctively inclined to Mr. Gladstone’s policy, yet 
seeking for decisive and, above all, for concrete reasons in its 
favour, will feel to satisfy their minds. 

The Member for Bradford puts the political case against the 
Irish Church almost in the form of a syllogism. The Union, he 
says, between Great Britain and Ireland, whatever it was origin- 
ally, is now intended to be a union between kingdoms equal 
if not in strength or wealth, at least in their political rights. 
“That union was not, and ought not to be, in the minds of 
the Irish nation, the conquest of one people by another. It 
did not mean the absorption of one nationality into another. 
It meant the union of the two nationalities upon common 
grounds, upon terms of political equality. Could any one say 
that whilst we kept up by force the Episcopal Church, the 
Church of the minority, in Ireland, which would be instantly 
swept away if Ireland was an independent country—that the 
Union with Ireland was preserved upon terms of political 
equality ?’”’ Without political equality Ireland must be dis- 
affected, and with a spirited people like the Irish disaffec- 
tion meant, not to mince matters, sooner or later, civil war. 
Apart, therefore, from the moral obligation so strongly put by 
Mr. Gladstone, of doing to others as we would that others 
should do unto us, and apart from all questions as to the general 
utility of Established Churches, Mr. Forster, as statesman, 
holds that the Irish Establishment helps to bring on the 
greatest of all political calamities, and would, therefore, merely 
as politician who desires before all things the welfare of the 
community, sweep it away. He is careful to assert his belief 
that the fate of the English Church is not bound up 
with that of the Irish Establishment, he disbelieves in 
the increase of power some persons expect that Catholicism 
will acquire, he points to the House of Commons as a 
sufficient bulwark against Dr. MeNeile’s bugbear, the 
establishment of canon law as an effective system of jurispru- 
dence; but his first and greatest reason for action is that of 
the man who can govern, that he thereby hopes to avoid a 
tremendous secular danger, a danger greater and more 
deadly than bankruptcy or a war with the United States. 
Wavering Liberals, half doubtful whether Ireland cares about 
the Church, whether its fall will produce any consequences 
whatever except irritation among Orangemen, whether the 
whole matter is not one rather interesting to students than to 
taxpayers, will do well to ponder that proposition as impar- 
tially as they would if Ireland were Hungary and Great Britain 
Austria. What would they say about a Hapsburg who, able 


to conciliate Hungary by abolishing the Concordat, and certain | 
of a revolt if he did not abolish it, pleaded that if it were | tion. 





aia, 
‘| value of a speech of that kind, a speech full of political 


bone, can scarcely be exaggerated. There are thousands of 
electors in each county and great town who cannot realize the 
importance of Mr. Gladstone's proposal as a political measure 
who look on it as if it involved only a great ecclesiastical 
change, who ask, with a sort of secularist impatience, « What 
good it is to do to the whole country?” who regard it as at 
bottom an Irish and not an Imperial scheme. Mr. Forster’s 
speech will help to dissipate that dream, will remind them that 
a question involving the unity of the Empire can no more be 
described as Irish than a European war can be described as 
French, will give them just that kind of hard, definite, con. 
crete reason for their action which such electors invariably 
seek. 

It is clear that this, the statesman’s view of the great con- 
troversy, is fatal to all those projects of “ reform,” “ change,” 
“ improvement ” of which Tory candidates have been instructed, 
to make so much. Mr. Forster did not dilate on that point, 
for he has no Tory candidate to oppose, and there are probably 
not ten men in Bradford to whom compromise on such a ques- 
tion seems either possible or expedient,—Yorkshire thinks out 
things more decisively than that,—but it follows of necessity from 
his argument. No improvement in the Church, no wiser distri- 
bution of revenues or greater economy in Bishops, no shrewd ar- 
rangement about tithes can make the Established Church in 
Ireland anything but a mark of political inequality, and there- 
fore an incentive and provocaticn to a national hatred which 
must end in civil war. Granting, what we should not grant, 
that the ends of justice could be gained by whittling down the 
Church of Ireland till it became, in all but name, the Church 
of Ulster, the political end could not, and the political end 
involves consequences so vast and so permanent that good men 
ought to regard it as involving also a moral triumph or defeat. 

But the dispute has been made to involve the fate of 
Governments and parties. Those who seek the overthrow of 
the Irish Establishment seek also, with insignificant excep- 
tions, the overthrow of the Tory Ministry. Why? Mr. 
Forster’s reply to that question is as distinct as his answer 
to the first one, as strictly political, and as conclusive. He 
does not denounce Mr. Disraeli or his colleagues, does not 
weigh men in a jeweller’s scale to ascertain their comparative 
strength, does not take the trouble to contend that any 
of the Tory measures have been exceptionally bad. Witha 
quiet laugh at Mr. Disraeli’s assumption that his Foreign Secre- 
tary had prevented war on the Rhine, he leaves the acts of the 
Ministry to speak for themselves, and strikes straight at the 
principle of its existence. It is, he says, a government in a 
minority, and government by a minority is government by 
“tact ’’—to use the least offensive word—or rather by what 
we are all getting ashamed of, “intrigue.” In other words, 
the present is at once a weak and dishonest Government, which 
ought to be overthrown, even if Lord Stanley makes an excel- 
lent Foreign Secretary. The statement is the more telling, 
because Mr. Forster was one of those, as he says, who thought it 
expedient that Mr. Disraeli should remain in power for a time, 
—‘ ‘be had done the work of the Radicals, and Radicalism had 
gained more than almost words could express,’—and who 
thought so even after the Premier's persistence in retaining 
office had become almost unconstitutional. In the next Par- 
liament, however, the Liberals will be strong enough to do 
their own work, and to carry their own measures without the 
drawback which has attended their indirect vietories—*“‘the loss 
in the character of public men and general political character.” 
Being powerful, they are bound to assume the responsibili- 
ties of power, which, as Mr. Forster believes, now that 
nominal Liberalism has been defeated, they will possess in 
full measure. They can gain all they wish directly, without 
the sacrifices indirectness has involved, and must act like 
men instead of intrigants, or as Mr. Forster would put it, like 
rulers instead of wire-pullers. 

We have said that on one point we cannot agree entirely 
with the Member for Bradford. He ventured to touch on the 
exceedingly difficult subject, which everybody hitherto has 
earefully avoided, the use to be made of any surplus cash 
which might remain from the Church revenue after individual 
interests had been satisfied, and even upon this he was unusually 
distinct. He would, as we understand him, apply the money 
as the majority of Irishmen decided that they wished it to be 
applied, but that principle to be safe requires some limita- 
Suppose, what is exceedingly probable, that the 


abolished one of the barriers against Protestantism would be! majority of Irishmen wish it devoted to “the poor,” as the 


removed, and so awaited the storm ? 


Yet this is exactly | Catholic Bishops say they wish it, the poor alone having a moral 


what Mr. Forster shows the Tories to be doing, and the| claim to ancient possessions of the Church, are we for that 
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porcine 
reason to allow it to be used,—for that is the true meaning of 
talk about giving it to the poor,—in relief of rates? Mr. 
Forster says there will not be much money left when all | 
claims are satisfied; bat, after all, the tithe must be free 
some day, and to give the tithe back to the landlords seems 
to us, even if Irishmen desire it, wretched waste. Is it not | 

sible so to arrange the compensations that some years may 
elapse before the tithe falls in,—years in which there is, at 
least, a possibility that Ireland, relieved of the Establishment, 
may become so far united as to demand this fund for some 
end nobler than that of conciliating landlords,—the plan to 
which, for the present, all Irish opinion seems to point? At | 
all events, if Parliament decrees that the tithe is State pro- | 

rty, Parliament is responsible fer the wise expenditure of 
that property, and not only the Irish Members. 








THE PROPOSED CHINESE TREATY. 


T is not difficult, now that Mr. Burlingame’s Treaty has 
been published, to perceive the line of policy upon which 
the Court of Pekin is entering, and which, if the European 
Powers, and more especially Great Britain, are not firm, will 
lead at no distant period to a fourth or fifth Chinese war. 
The Empress Mother, the Premier Wan Sung,—a really 
able politician of the High Tory sort,—and Prince Kung, the 
three persons among whom the sovereignty is at present in 
commission, who direct all Chinese policy, and regulate all 
Chinese administration with a power as complete as that of 
the Ozar, are evidently penetrated with the traditional ideas of 
the Chinese official world. In opposition to the people, who 
like the trade, and the wealth, and the movement the foreigners 
bring, they desire first of all to expel them, and if that may 
not be, to keep them on the seaboard. They feel instinctively, 
and no doubt justly, that foreigners are a disturbing element 
in the empire, weakening the respect for tradition, impairing 
the despotism of the officials, bringing in ideas, and ways, and 
forces dangerous to divinely arranged order. They regard 
them in fact very much as Rome regards freethinkers, 
not so much as noxious individuals, as instinctive, incurable 
foes of the system she desires to maintain. Aided by 
some European advice, consequently, they have drawn up 
a Treaty which reads very plausible; have induced Mr. 
Seward to sign it, without thinking too much of California, 
where one of its clauses will create some little sensation ; and 
have now submitted it to the different Courts of Europe. By 
the first clause, the Chinese Government undoes the whole 
work of thirty years, abolishes what are known in Turkey as 
the Capitulations, and in China as the Consular Jurisdictions, 
and places all foreigners once again under the Mandarins. 
Whatever may be the case in Turkey, it is quite certain that 
China is not yet fit for this change; that from the day it is 
effected the Foreign Offices of Europe will be inundated with | 
just complaints of loeal tyranny, which will ultimately produce 
either a total cessation of trade,—thereby exposing India to 
bankruptey, and the British Exchequer to the loss of the tea 
revenue,—or demands on Pekin which must be supported by 
force. ‘The Mandarin class hates Europeans too heartily to 
be trusted with power over them, and it is better for China 
itself that this hatred should be neutralized by treaty arrange- 
ments, than that every private quarrel should involve danger of 
war. If the Consular Courts are not strong enough, they can 
be strengthened, or exceptional powers placed in the hands of 
the Embassies ; but to abolish the Jurisdictions at once is to 
enable the Mandarins to edge the Europeans slowly out 
of China. It may be said that the Americans are willing to 
allow this, but the Americans are, of all foreigners, least 
dreaded by the Chinese ; first, because they have never fought 
Pekin, and secondly, because their intercourse with the 
Empire has been very slight. To say nothing of other 
countries, the trade of China with Great Britain and her 
colonies was in 1866 :— 
ONE hiv kccitnmtiinkinitoaminimtetd £22,723,128 
BOG ois sexscscnsevensetticensnnviieamantonnent 14,769,295 








Total.......0++- £37,492,423 

—while her trade with the United States was,— 
IN cesinc onesies -ceuevicspensversendbeseconsiguseone £91,780 
PRI, sc rccniiosvicieinemmnionaninnianyieauinaiin 2,000,111 
WO cccisscesnis £2,091,891 


In fact, the Union buys some tea in the ports, and there the 
connection between the two countries begins and ends. Any 





treaty not in itself discreditable is, therefore, indifferent to 


Americans, or, if they can gain an apparent advantage over 
Europe, pleasing ; while the main object of Europe, for which 
she has fought so often, is free ingress into the interior, and 
secure residence when there established. 

Articles 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 are harmless, though need- 
less, every provision they contain having been secured by 
different treaties, and we are bound to add violated in spirit 
both by England and the United States; by England in per- 
mitting Australia to levy a tax on Chinese immigrants, and by 
the Union in allowing the outrages on Chinese in California 
against which the Republican journals are now so warmly 
protesting. The spirit of the Treaty is contained in the first 
and the tenth clauses, the latter of which pledges every 


foreign Government to refrain from pressing railroads, tele- 


graphs, or other material improvements upon the Government 
of Pekin. That Government is to introduce them at its own 
discretion, that is, whenever the sovereign Junta at Pekin think 
the free introduction of Europeans into China conducive to their 
authority, a period never likely to arrive. The clause is a new 
diplomatic barrier against internal improvement, set up with- 
out the smallest necessity, the European Governments having 
neither the inclination nor the power to force Western civiliza- 
tion on the Chinese Court. Not a mile of railway could be 
built in China without its hearty co-operation, for not a mile 
of route could be obtained without its distinct permis- 
sion. Any Chinaman who sold his field for such a 
purpose without Mandarin permission would be summarily 
executed. Even Russia could not overcome the resistance the 
Chinese Government could offer to any such undertaking, and 
the only object of erecting this diplomatic barrier is to prevent 
that social and moral pressure towards improvement which 
arises from the presence of the Missions at Pekin, from the 
employment of Europeans both in the Revenue and War De- 
partments, and from the growing popularity of Europeans 
among the people. Nothing annoys the Court more than the 
hearty accord among the Embassies, which makes every serious 
suggestion an “ identical note”’ from all Europe; and it is to 
break up this accord that the Premier has struck up this 
sudden friendship with Washington. Nothing, again, is so 
offensive to the Mandarins as the moral hold which the 
foreigners acquire over their own subjects, a hold displayed in 
the rush of wealthy Chinamen to Shanghai, where it is difficult 
to “squeeze ” them, and in the friendliness strongly displayed 
by the people of Canton, a city closed to us for a quarter of a 
century on the pretence that the people were unchangeably 
hostile. We shelled the town, opened it, and from that day to 
this have found the population as obliging, as accessible, and as 
eager to do profitable business as those of any Continental city. 
The truth of the whole matter is, that we must either 
retire from China altogether, to the lasting injury of the 
Chinese themselves, or insist quietly but persistently on 
receiving in China the treatment we should receive in any 
other organized State, permission, that is, to go and come, to 
trade and build, with a full certainty that in the event of any 
dispute the officials, judicial and other, will mete out some 
endurable measure of justice. The day that is secured, the 
Capitulations ought to be abolished; but the day is still far off, 
and will never be secured if Americans assist Chinese Eldons 
to return to the exploded policy of isolation. It is to 
facilitate such a return that this Treaty has been drawn up, 
and we trust Lord Stanley, who is not often taken in by pseudo- 
philanthropy, will understand the situation sufficiently to make 
the most expedient reply, namely, that no alteration what- 
ever can be made in treaties purchased at so much 
cost and with so much treasure without careful con- 
sultation with our representatives in China and with the 
remaining Treaty Powers. If while commencing this consul- 
tation he strengthens the hands of his agents in China, 
instructs Mr. Wade to press for ingress into the interior, but 
orders him to enforce good behaviour among British subjects, 
behaviour as good as they would show in Calcutta or 
Bombay, the claims of justice on both sides will be fully 
satisfied. The Chinese are bound to grant us permission to trade 
in the interior ; we are bound to see that the permission is not 
exercised to their hurt ;—that, and not an unreal diplomatic 
equality, is the true basis for all British relations with Pekin. 





THE CHANCES OF PEACE. 


IIE uneasiness expressed in Paris as to the external rela- 
tions of the Empire seems to derive its nutriment mainly 

from the extreme dullness of the time. There is nothing for 
Parisian journalists to write about, and therefore one writes epi- 
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grams about Bismarck, and another relates little stories about | except the internal condition of France. France is, no doubt 


the Tuileries, and a third imagines combinations with Queen 
Victoria or the Czar, or if there is nobody else at hand, the 


armed to the teeth, but then an armed man is not the one 
who most willingly provokes a premature contest ; and Paris 


Queen of Holland, as their centre. That excellent lady, who | no doubt, is discontented, but then Napoleon has not hitherto 


is, we believe, a politician of some mark, but who travels for 
the same reason as her subjects’ wives travel, because it is a 
bit of a bore to stay at home in August, is just now the centre 
of a whole network of reports, suspicions, and gossipy sugges- 
tions of coming complications. The loan having been issued, 
however, and the “ Bears” consequently having become active, 
the rumour of impending war has revived so strongly, that the 
Emperor Napoleon has uttered, or at least published, a peace- 
ful little speech to a provincial Mayor in Champagne, who had 
been carefully instructed to deprecate any disturbance to the 
wine trade. ‘ Nothing,” he says, “ to-day menaces the peace 
of Europe.” Cynical Parisians and unbelieving Italians say a 
speech of that kind implies immediate war, but we cannot 
but suspect the hunger of the Boulevards for something new 
has much to do with that incredulous deduction. Of course, 
there is no permanent security for peace. With Napoleon at 
the head of 1,200,000 drilled persons, and a “‘ movement ” 
advancing in Germany, and Baron Beust gnashing his 
teeth because he is a personage in Austria, and not a ruler 
within the Fatherland, and a good harvest, and Europe weary 
to impatience of an armistice which costs more than war, 
peace cannot be considered either permanent or sccure. 
Napoleon may have a fit of hope in the “ happy chances” 
of a swift campaign, or Baron Beust of despondency 
about the peaceful re-entrance of Austria into Germany, 
or Count von Bismarek may see a way to his master’s 
Imperial Crown, or the Reds may rise, or Spain may 
summon up courage to rid herself of her dynasty, or, 
in short, anything may happen which will set armies in 
motion, and alter more or less the map of Europe. But we 
can see no new reason outside Paris to apprehend precipitate 
or immediate action. The Emperor, unless pressed beyond 
endurance,—a point upon which we have said something 
below,—will not fight without a reason, and there is no 
reason as yet fortheoming. That the Hohenzollerns intend 
to be Emperors of Germany, to rule the South as well as the 
North, to reckon “all men who speak German” among their 
subjects, we have no more doubt than we have that they 
value the “‘annexations” above all the other results of the 
recent war; but nothing has occurred to make the aggre- 
gation of all Germany easier than it was six months or twelve 
months ago; on the contrary, it is, if anything, a shade more 
difficult, for the South has recovered at once from its panic 
and its enthusiasm, and is inclined to avoid the Prussian system 
of scientific control as long as it safely can. That appoint- 
ment of a separate Austrian Ministry at Stuttgardt is a very 
significant little fact. The provocation will hardly be given 
from the Prussian side till Berlin is ready to make some very 
great coup indeed, and there is no sign that Berlin is any 
readier than she was last year, when her armies were within 
twenty-four hours of mobilization. The signal may indeed 
come from Paris, but Napoleon hungers to-day as he did 
yesterday for alliances before he essays so terrible a feat as 
the dismemberment of Germany, and he has gained no new 
ally. Italy cannot be secured except at a price he will not 
pay, the freedom of Rome. Austria, though no doubt savage 
at her exclusion from Germany, is fettered by her financial 
operations still incomplete, as well as by the vivid wrath with 
which Hungarians and Bohemians have already received the news 
of a rapprochement towards Germany. They know perfectly 
well that re-entrance into Germany, which is Baron 
Beust’s nightly dream, means the extinction of their last 
chance of independence, and they do not share his enthusiasm 
for the “ higher civilization” which is to improve them off the 
face of the earth. Russian fidelity to Prussia is not shaken, 
and as for England, Lord Stanley thinks peace worth almost 
any number of deceptive promises to fight for the neutrality of 
places we can by no possibility defend. There is, in fact, no 
external reason for war which did not exist twelve months 
ago. Much is made in some Continental prints of negotiations 
said to have been commenced for including France, Belgium, 
and Holland in one great Customs’ Union; but after all, that 
must be a mere suggestion, for Federalism is no idea of the 
French mind, neither Belgium nor Holland can wish to 
surrender the free control of their own taxation, and ultimately 
of their own independence, and England is not the power 
France or its Emperor would select for internecine war. We 
should fight for the neutrality of Antwerp. 

There is in truth nothing which suggests immediate danger 





displayed any exaggerated dread of Paris. To what do al} 
the signs of which special correspondents make so much 
amount? That a clever, audacious, and remarkably indecoroygs 
lampoon has found a ready sale in Paris, that prosecutions 
have increased the sale, and that a savage effort at repression 
has produced some hissing. Does any one remember a year 
in which that sentence was not true of Paris, in which some 
Henri Rochefort has not been publishing fierce sarcasms, in 
which the brilliant city had forfeited its character as the 
most piquant, most restless, and most audacious of Republics? 
It is also stated that General Cavaignac’s son refused, at a 
public séance of his school, to receive a prize from the hand 
of the Emperor’s son, and the students vehemently applauded 
that bit of fine though vindictive melodrama. _ It is all true, 
we believe, but since when have Parisian students failed to see 
the “points” of melodramatic politics. Or when did the masses 
of Paris begin to feel active reverence for the memory of the man 
who in 1848 shot them down as remorselessly as ever English 
sportsmen shot down pheasants in a battue? Doubtless all these 
things indicate a temper which at the fitting hour will dis- 
play itself in the streets; and doubtless also the Emperor is 
astute enough to anticipate that fitting hour by a declaration 
of war on any or no satisfactory pretext. But the fitting hour 
in Paris is the hour when the Army is irritated, the flag 
drooping, or the provinces discontented ; and that hour is no 
more visibly upon us than it was twelve months ago. On the 
contrary, it is further off, for, though Sadowa is not for- 
gotten, the American and Mexican causes of irritation have 
had time to cool. It is conceivable,—indeed, probable,—that 
the Emperor may be aware of really dangerous discontents in 
Paris, discontents dangerous enough, in spite of his habitual 
caution,—a caution which has increased with years,—to induce 
him to throw a grand stake; but there is no evidence for that, 
patent to outsiders. We do not believe in the Empire, and 
we do believe that sooner or later France will resist by force 
the German aspiration for unity, as an aspiration which, if 
fulfilled, would reduce her to a second-rate power; but we 
see no new evidence that war, either to protect the Empire or 
to humble the Hohenzollerns, is more imminent than it has 
been at any time within the last two years. It may come, 
anything may come except security, in the present condition 
of Europe ; but of evidence that it is coming there is none, 
except, as General Menabrea says, a great deal too much talk 
about the necessity of peace. 


THE INCREASE OF EXPENDITURE. 
S the Liberal party justified in contrasting its management 
of the finances when in power with the managemont of 
the Tory Administration? The question came up in the last 
Budget debates, and it promises to be one of the topics at the 
coming elections. Mr. Gladstone in his speech at St. Helen’s 
gave a hint of his intention to make it one, though reserving 
the details of his case. We shall not attempt a complete 
answer to the question, which would be more than unnecessary 
after Mr. Gladstone has undertaken the task. But short of 
this, something, it appears to us, may be done to prepare for 
what is coming, to remove existing misapprehensions and 
explain the grave bearings of the matter. The Liberal party 
is not raising an electioneering cry. It insists only on one of 
the radical differences between its action and that of its 
opponents; and it ascribes to this difference its own admitted 
successes in finance, and the admitted want of success of its 
opponents, which are alleged to be due to accidents of various 
kinds. Is it really so, or not? that is one question among 
others which constituencies have to answer. If it was not 
accident which gave the country good budgets under a Liberal 
administration, if it is not wholly accident that has lately pro- 
duced deficits and made it necessary to increase taxation, here 
is plainly a large branch of policy in which Liberals have done 
best in the past, in which it is probable, therefore, they will 
also do best in future. 

One thing will not be denied, and that is the Liberal 
success in finance ; but it may point the contrast just to see 
how much was done by economy. To go no farther back 
than the last Liberal administration, we find that in 1859-60, 
when they came into office, the expenditure had risen, accord- 
ing to the estimate of their predecessors, to 69,207,000/. ; 
but in 1865-66, the last year for which they are responsible, 
it had fallen to 65,914,000/—a reduction of more than 
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3,000,000/. This is the nominal figure, and it corresponds 
yery nearly with the real one when all corrections are 
made. Can it be supposed that this large reduction 
had nothing to do with the surpluses which Mr. Glad- 
stone during those years, from 1860 to 1866, gave away ? 
In point of fact, if one looks at the revenue received, it 
will be seen that it rose little in any year above 70,000,000/., 
and if the expenditure had remained at sixty-nine and a 
quarter millions, there would hardly ever have been a surplus 
atall. This is plain enough; but to leave no shadow of doubt, 
it may be stated that, keeping out of account the first years, 
when the expenditure for the China war took place, the actual 
economy in 1864, 1865, and 1866, az compared with the 
estimate in the year when the Liberals took office, was as 
follows :— 

BOGE  vecccossvevesecsseecessesessets séscnceesencesose £2,151,000 
2,745,000 
3,293,000 


£8,189,000 


In other words, economy of expenditure gave a Liberal Adminis- 
tration more than eight millions towards a reduction of tax- 
ation ; and as the net reductions between 1860 and 1866 were 
about thirteen millions, this economy had manifestly no small 
share in the brilliant result. There is another mode of show- 
ing the direction of a thrifty policy. From 1860 to 1866 
the actual issues out of Exchequer were invariably /ess than 
the sums voted by Parliament. In other words, the process 
of spending was sharply looked after. And this contributed 
not a little to the end that was kept steadily in view. The 
total economy on the Estimates in these years was upwards of 
five millions, and in 1866 alone was nearly a million and a 
half. It would be useless to encumber the statement with 
details of the thrift in particular services. The point visible is 
that Mr. Gladstonegot his pleasant budgets mainly by persistent 
and severe effort in pruning expenditure. It is arithmetically 
demonstrated that if the former expense had continued, much 
more if it had increased, we might have been very thankful 
only to pay our way, and, as a matter of course, provide more 
taxes for every distant expedition. 

If we turn to the Tory Administration, the figures, it will be 
allowed, look very differently. Not to speak of the fact that 
the issues out of Exchequer now regularly exceed the estimate, 
showing that the process of spending is not watched, we find 
that in the first year 1866-67, instead of an expenditure 
of 65,914,000/7., with which the Liberal administration had 
closed, the total is 66,780,000/. In the second year, 1867-68, 
keeping Abyssinia out of account altogether, the figure has 
risen to 69,256,000/.; and in the third year, 1868-69, still 
keeping Abyssinia out of the account, the estimate is 
70,428,0007. In other words, the gross increase of expendi- 
ture in three years of Tory administration is four and a half 
millions. There is thus a good deal to be explained away ; 
but explanation of a satisfactory sort is only possible as to a 
part. The effect of the proposals to pay off debt by Termin- 
able Annuities is to add something to the annual charge, not- 
withstanding that other annuities have fallen in. By a change 
in the accounts, likewise,—requiring the departments to debit 
themselves with extra receipts which they formerly applied to 
diminish the yotes,—the totals on each side have apparently 
been swelled. Still, the real increase in the three years on the 
expenditure for Army and Navy and Civil Service,—the man- 
ageable expenditure,—is admitted to be very large. The 
nominal increase is about 3,700,000/., as shown in the follow- 
ing figures :— 


1866-67 :—Army (Estimate)  .......sece000s £14,095,000 
Navy DO. aaennasincenses 10,400,000 
Civil Service Do. ..ccccccccccses 13,710,000 

——-—__— £38, 205,000 





£15,418,582 
11,168,949 
14,183,063 


1867-68 :—Army (Actual Expenditure) ... 
Navy Do. ove 
Civil Service Do. 





_— ———£40, 770,594 
1868-69 :—Army (Estimate)  .......s0ss0008 £15,456,000 
Navy «aaa en 11,177,000 
Civil Service Do.  .......c0008 we 15,230,000 
— — £41,863,000 


And of this 3,700,000/. only one million can be explained 
away by the changes in the accounts. Mr. Gladstone in 
criticizing the last budget said that, every correction made, the 
real expenditure on these three heads had risen from 
38,165,000/. to 41,000,0002., an increase of 2,840,000/.: and 
Mr. Hunt was understood to admit an increase of 2,700,000/. 
The fact is, therefore, indisputable, and not even disputed. 





Now, in whatever way the increased expenditure can be 
justified, its immediate financial bearing is disastrous. A 
government cannot both eat its cake and have it. The 
expenditure may be good, but the price paid is just this,—that 
a Gladstonian budget is impossible. Mr. Gladstone’s budgets, 
as we have seen, were got by an opposite process; and hence 
in a bad year there might remain a surplus, while under a 
Tory administration a good year only pays for itself, and a 
bad year reveals a deficit. 

The Tory defence, or excuse, or explanation is made up of 
two statements, which Mr. Gladstone has been censured for 
disregarding ; but which, if we look into them, it is a good 
thing for his opponents he has yet overlooked. The first 
thing they say is that the Liberal party, by not resisting the 
Estimates, is just as responsible as the Tory Government for 
the recent unlucky finance. An argument like this is hardly 
worth answering. The Cabinet is responsible in a very much 
greater degree than the Houseof Commons, having moreeffective 
means of control, and being able to put the latter in a false 
position by affirming the necessity of every item for the 
national service. If excuse were needed, the Liberal Opposi- 
tion can plead, as they have done, the want of opportunity 
during the recent sessions, the necessity of looking after more 
pressing business; but suppose they did wish to let the Tories, 
unchecked, have a turn at managing the finances,—not_ help- 
ing them in any way, but keeping their own good finance for 
their own direct administration? It would have been wrong 
to do so, but the Tories, while boasting the merits of their own 
administration, could searcely afford to dwell on the mistake. 
The next thing the Tories say is, that the Liberals spent too 
little, and that their own additional expenditure was useful. 
There is no accusation, be it observed, that the Liberal expen- 
diture was misdirected or wasteful,—only that it was too 
small in amount. The statement merely comes to this,—that 
the Liberal housekeeper was rather hard, and did not get all 
that was wanted. The accusation is, in effect, a compliment 
to Liberal thrift ; but, coupled with the Tory assertion of the 
usefulness of their own expenditure, it indicates in what way 
they were themselves financially neglectful. It is not enough to 
show that additionalexpenditure is useful. Good finance requires 
that every year a government should examine its spending, and 
that things have been got one year is no proof of their utility the 
next. In a great administration there are ever new require- 
ments, but many things also become unnecessary, and the one 
may compensate the other. A government should be able to 
say that everything it proposes to spend is required—not 
merely that so much was spent last year, and something more 
is wanted this. Grant that much of the new expen- 
diture was excellent, that the enlargement of the education 
vote, the additional pay to the soldiers, the conversion of the 
Enfield rifles, were all good things in their way,—is this 
all that had to be considered? Have we not still to ask 
whether, surveying the whole ficld of expenditure, there 
was nothing Mr. Hunt could lop off or postpone to the work 
that was most pressing? This is the real question which 
the Tories have got to answer, and they have never once tried 
todo so. But did the Liberals spend too little? Our Tory 
friends will insist on this point, and perhaps they may create 
some perplexity. But they must show first that the objects of 
their extra expenditure were attainable or necessary while the 
Liberals were in power, and that if they had been attained 
some other expenditure would not have become less necessary ; 
and the task will not be very easy. That a new expense might 
make some old expense less needful, is a consideration that 
seems never to have occurred to them at all. 

Such is the issue placed before the country, and we hardly 
think the present Government will gain by its being raised. 
The superficial facts are all against them. ‘To all appearance, 
the Liberal Government of the country was as eflicient as its 
successor, and it was certainly very much cheaper. The tax- 
payers know how much money was put in their pockets by 
Liberal thrift, and how much they have to pay because Tories 
spend more, but they do not feel the necessity of the Tory 
expenditure. There is rather an intimate persuasion, which 
we believe to be a sound one, that indefinite economies are 
yet practicable, that greater pressure would make the depart- 
ments vigilant, and forego the less imperative expenses, while 
much more might be gained by a departure from routine. We 
may have to spend more on what is really required for an 
effective Army and an effective Navy, but ample means may 
be found by cutting off useless incumbrances. Possibly this 
is a mistake; but if so, a Liberal Government which can put 
on the screw, which is really passionate for good finance, is 
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more likely to get to the bottom of the matter than a 
Cabinet which hardly aims at financial success. Apart 
from its immediate gain to the taxpayer, a thriftily disposed 
government is also much to be preferred. It improves the 
tone of Government service, and directly tends to efficiency of 
every sort. At all times this would be an important matter, 
but present circumstances make it doubly so. Every year the 
wants of civilization are adding to the functions of govern- 
ment; some kinds of expenditure, like the Education grant, 
are sure to grow; and unless there is the utmost thrift, 
Government will fail most lamentably in accomplishing its 
proper task. Without thrift there will be no efficiency, and 
efficiency is here most vital; and if there is waste, the tax-4 
payer must be heavily burdened, or some important new work be 
neglected. 





CRIME IN IRELAND. 


HERE is no more remarkable example of the trite common- 
place that if you throw enough of mud at anybody some of 





it is sure to stick, than the notions which most Englishmen 
have taken up about Ireland, Irish life, and the Irish character. 
For the prevalence of these notions Irishmen are themselves 
in a measure to blame. Many of them repeat half jestingly 
the worn-out witticism, “Ireland is a fine country to live out 
of,” and Englishmen, who, not without reason, fail to see the 
point of the joke, seriously take them at their word. Then 
the perennial disaffection of the people, the really grave 
political dangers of our relations with Ireland, and the 
occasional ferocity of agrarian crime, have all tended to 
foster the idea in the English mind that in Ireland, 
whether for the capitalist, the settler, or the traveller, 
there is no safety either for life or property. That it 
is possible to pass along an Irish highway without being 
shot at from behind the hedge by a nonchalant scoundrel 
with a battered hat and a rusty blunderbuss, has for many 
English minds all the startling interest of a new revelation. 
And even more educated and liberal men,—who know perfectly 
well, many of them from experience, that the traveller in Irish 
country districts and the casual resident in Irish towns has 
not, only nothing to fear for his life or his property, but is 
rather pestered with a quickly growing swarm of attached 
dependents,—still cling to the superstition that the investment 
of capital in Ireland entails risks of a personal kind to the 
capitalist such as are not incurred in England or any other 
European country. With this question of the influx of capital 
we are not immediately concerned, only we venture to suggest 
that if that influx is at present checked, as we believe it is, by 
notions about what is called “ the disturbed state ’’ of Ireland, 
those notions might be largely and beneficially modified by 
simple reference to the facts of Irish as compared with English 
crime. The Assizes for both countries have been going on for 
some weeks past, and the newspapers afford an easy basis of 
comparison. There is yet another test which should be resorted 
to, though we confess we do not repose very much confidence 
in the conclusions that may be drawn from it. The official 
statistics of judicature in England and Ireland are regularly 
published by authority. They are brought together for 
purposes of comparison in Zom’s Almanac, an admirable 
statistical publication, as our readers are no doubt aware, 
annually prepared under the superintendence of the Irish 
Government. These tests will show how far the common 
notion that there is no safety for life or property in Ireland is 
consistent with facts. 

The proportions of population in the Three Kingdoms 
must be borne in mind in making use of the statistical test. 
England and Wales, with their twenty millions of inhabitants, 
of course absorb a mass of crime vastly greater than Ireland 
with over five millions and a half, and Scotland, with more 
than three millions. It is not less material to recollect that 
the police system in Ireland is very efficient and widely dis- 
tributed, and that in this respect the repression of crime is 
conducted at least as successfully as in the sister kingdoms. 
In Thom’s Almanac the latest official returns of convictions 
for criminal offences are for the year 1866. In England 
and Wales there were 14,254 convictions; in Scotland, 
2,259; and in Ireland, 2,418. These figures, at all events, 
do not indicate that tremendous preponderance of crime 
in Ireland which is conjured up to frighten away the 
capitalist from her shores. In proportion to population, 
England has forty per cent. more crime than Ireland; and 
Scotland has only a fraction less crime than Ireland, though 





Ireland has nearly double the population. But even from 


eee | 
these statistics we cannot fairly judge of the character of Trish 
crime. The newspapers furnish a better test. Of course, we 
find among the hot-tempered Celts a preponderance of offences 
against the person, under the head of assaults, riots, and public 
and private rows. Drunkenness, it is to be regretted, contri. 
butes much to this, and the religious quarrels in Ulster bear 
their part. But in general it will be acknowledged that the 
crimes tried before the Irish judges on circuit are almost wholly 
free from that element of brutality which is so sickening in 
the reports of English assize trials. There is a remarkable 
absence in the Irish calendar of those outrages on women 
which are perhaps the most horrible and the most common 
of crimes both in England and France. Of course, even 
in Ireland there are some offences of this character, just 
as there are some murders; but, on the whole, we may 
challenge the comparison fearlessly on this head. Again, 
it has been observed that Ireland is a very tempting country 
for highway robbery, with its lonely reaches of moorland and 
mountain road, its facilities both for attack and for conceal. 
ment. Yet for more than twenty years highway robbery has 
been almost unknown in Ireland, and “offences against pro- 
perty with violence” generally yield but an insignificant per- 
centage of the mass of Irish crime. Agrarian outrages make 
a great noise when they do occur, but they are of necessity 
rare. Arson is not common. Forgery and offences against 
the currency are very rare. But the most remarkable fact is 
that, while minor offences in England only amount to 4 per 
cent. of the whole, in Ireland they amount to 20 per cent., 
so that when the Irish judges boast, as they do year after year, 
of the lightness of the calendar, they speak not only of the 
quantity, but also of the quality of crime. In England also 
seventy-one out of every hundred convictions are for ordinary 
larcenies, and other offences against property without violence. 
In Ireland the rate per cent. is only thirty-five. 

It is difficult to say to what causes we are to attribute this 
striking purity of the Irish character from the most debasing 
criminal taints. To say that the Celtic nature revolts from 
some acts of lawlessness and cruelty which are not repugnant 
to the Anglo-Saxon temper, is really no more than a verbal 
evasion of the difficulty. In the west of France, where there 
is a purely Celtic population, peculation is universal, outrages 
on women and cowardly assassinations are but too common. 
Among the colliers of Wales also a most degraded moral tone 
prevails. In Ireland, we are inclined to think, after all, it is 
the religious influence that aids the police so effectively ; that 
in Ireland, and in Ireland alone, the Catholic priesthood have 
succeeded in turning their vast moral power into a machinery 
for eradicating crime. In other European countries it is 
admitted that Catholicism, with its extraordinary leverage 
of the Confessional, has not accomplished—it is doubted 
whether it has earnestly striven to accomplish—the diminu- 
tion of crime at all. Our readers will believe that we are no 
admirers of the Catholic system, or of the Irish Catholic 
priesthood ; but it is simple justice to allow that where they 
heartily condemn any sort of crime, they do not rest until 
they have taught their people to detest it. Where they do 
not heartily condemn the thing they denounce, as in the case 
of political or agrarian crime, the people of course are not 
moved by mere words. But in repressing dishonesty in money 
transactions, peculation, unchastity, and outrages on women, 
they have been most successful. For this they deserve praise, 
and though education and enlightenment may do as much as 
this, and do it better, because for a higher reason, we need 
not despise the aid of an institution for which, in other 
respects, we have no love. 

Another reason for crediting the influence of the Irish 
priesthood with much of the freedom from crime that, as we 
have seen, characterizes Irish society is, that when the Irish 
peasant escapes from the influence of the priest, without at the 
same time having been raised toa higher moral level by educa- 
tion and some measure of prosperity, he sinks into the most 
brutal degradation. Every great town in England and Scot- 
land has its Irish quarter, where the most savage and degraded 
among the criminal and vagrant classes consort. From the 
state and habits of these English-Irish the evil reputation of 
Ireland for insecurity has in some degree originated and been 
disseminated. However that may be, it is certain that no two 
nations could be more different than the Irish peasant as you 
meet him on the pleasant hill slopes of Munster, and the Irish 
peasant as you meet him, if you are a rash man, in the fetid 
purlieus of Manchester. We can only explain this in one way, 
and that is by assuming that when the check of public opinion 
is withdrawn, a public opinion all the stronger because a 
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religious element enters into it, the natural instincts of an| were to occur again, it would be for the Secretary of State to 
uneducated and excitable mind entice the unfortunate Irish | consider whether the Volunteer force ought not to be dissolved 
«“payvy” or dock labourer into crime and debauchery | altogether, at the same time that the War Department was not 
from which, in his own country and among his own | at all disposed to take such an extreme step,’ was singularly 
eople, he would turn away in disgust. The Irish in England, | inopportune at a time when our worthy friends the Volunteers 
we freely admit, are not free from the taint of savagery; but | were rather out of temper, and in a condition in which it is 
the fact remains that the Irish in Ireland are, on the whole, | doubtful if even good advice was not premature, and in which 
eaceable; that they respect property ; that they have a fine | threats could but add fuel to the flames. We are not advo- 
chivalrous feeling towards women ; that they are naturally a | cating a rosewater treatment, but advice and rebuke to be of 
law-loving people, unless when they believe a law to be de- | practical benefit must be delivered “in season.’’ We gather, 
liberately unjust. There is no country in Europe, we venture | then, that the present Government has most unfortunately and 
to assert, where a stranger may travel with less molestation | perversely provoked the Volunteers, although at the same time 
on account of his nationality, less danger to his life, and less | it must be admitted that the Volunteers have permitted their 
insecurity for his property. If there is some foundation for | irritation to proceed too far, and to assume an undesirable 
the supposition that an Englishman settling down as a resi- | form. 
dent proprietor in Ireland is not always very safe, this is only| With regard to the insubordination exhibited by the 
because such proprietors have usually commenced their career, | Volunteers at Datchet, and the evident non-appreciation of 
surely not very wisely, as the phrase goes in Ireland, by | real military discipline by a portion of the force at and after 
“clearing the estate.” We do not guarantee the security of | Windsor, it is admitted on all sides, and by none more than 
a landlord who buys Irish estate with the resolution to stretch | by the Volunteers themselves, that at Windsor and Datchet 
his legal rights to their full extent. But to the purchaser who | occurrences took place totally inconsistent with military 
does not want to screw the utmost profit out of his bargain, | discipline ; but in investigating this part of the question it is 
and to the capitalist who introduces a new industry, we can | necessary to guard against rushing—as has been done—to any 
promise with perfect confidence not only safety, but affection | conclusions of a too sweeping character, as, for instance, that 
and gratitude. the whole force is but an undisciplined armed rabble ; that it 
is incapable of receiving proper discipline, and that, do what 
™ we may, it must always be unreliable. We hold that each of 
THE VOLUNTEER DIFFICULTY. these saechalian is erroneous, for at Windsor a large portion 
O confound cause and effect, the disease with the mere | of the force undoubtedly exhibited true soldierly qualities, 
symptom, is one of the most fruitful sources of error in | some of them behaving under the severe trial of the confusion 
the world. Something is evidently wrong in the system of | on the way to Datchet in amanner worthy of the most highly 
the Volunteers, and as the life of the patient is one of the | disciplined regular troops, and on many other occasions the 
greatest possible value to the country, no pains should be | Volunteers have thoroughly satisfied their reviewing and 
spared in making the diagnosis. The symptoms which it is | inspecting officers. It is to be remembered also that although 
alleged have been exhibited by the Volunteers are (1) a general | the force is not subject to the Articles of War and the Mutiny 
dissatisfaction with their official treatment ; (2) insubordina- | Act during ordinary times, a distinct provision has been made 
tion and non-appreciaticn of real military discipline. in the Act of Parliament for placing them under these 
With respect to the first, it must be admitted that the | regulations when called out for service, in a manner precisely 
Government has given the Volunteers considerable and appa- | similar to that of the regular troops. It therefore appears 
rently just grounds of complaint. It removed their late | that these and similar objections vanish on investigation, and 
Inspector-General, in whom they trusted, and with whom they | that those who have raised them have mistaken the symptoms 
were quite satisfied, and placed over them in his stead aj for the disease. What, then, it may be asked, is the root of 
General officer who—whatever may be his real merits—has | the evil? We have no hesitation in assigning as the chief 
made a very unfortunate beginning, for under his auspices; and if not the sole cause of the partial failure of the 
the Review at Portsmouth, although it eventu lly proved aj Volunteers that they are not officered as they should be, for 
great success, was at one time on the very verge | a collapse; | it is even more essential in their case than in that of the 
the Review at Windsor, owing to faulty arrangements, termi- | Regular Army that the officers should be well up to the mark, 
nated disgracefully; and the Review at Wimbledon was and possess qualities and attainments calculated to inspire 
simply a miserable failure, on account of fresh bungling | their men with respect and to command their ready obedience. 
on the part of the War-Office and South-Western Rail- | In the case of the Regular Army, the recruits, drawn mostly 
way authorities, aided, it is, however, to be feared, by the | from the plough’s tail and from the slightly educated classes, 
discontented spirit of the Volunteers. Again, the Govern- | soon learn to yield an unhesitating obedience to those who 
ment refused the extra capitation grant to the force, on the | are superior to them in every respect save that perhaps of mere 
grounds that there was no necessity for the increase in conse- | physical strength. But with the Volunteers the conditions 
quence of the steady accession to the numerical strength of | are quite dissimilar; the men are comparatively of a very 
the Volunteers; and this was indeed a veritable case of over-| superior class, and being well educated and possessed of keen 
working the willing horse, for considering the class of men of | and expanded intellects, it is necessary not only that their 
which the force is chiefly composed, for the country to receive | officers should have a fair knowledge of their business, but 
a present of their time and energies is as much, nay, more, | that they should possess qualities and qualifications indis- 
than could reasonably be expected, and it is only fair and | putably superior to those of their men, who would not fail 
equitable that all expenses connected with the training and | to be — perhaps unwittingly — influenced by any defects in 
maintenance of the force should be borne by a grateful coun-| those in command of them. We have already pointed out 
try. As matters now stand, however, the grant is insuflicient | that one reason for the inferiority of the officers is the expense 
for these purposes, and consequently the oflicers are obliged | to which they are unavoidably put in maintaining the efficiency 
to come forward liberally to meet the necessary expenses, the | of their corps, and it appears that the increase of the capita- 
direct consequence of which is that officers have to be selected | tion grant might be reasonably expected to largely increase 
more for their wealth than for their attainments and ability. | the area of selection, and consequently to afford the means of 
Again, the Government has proceeded in a most dilatory | remedying the defect. This, at any rate, should be tried, and 
and unsatisfactory manner in inquiring into the conduct of | if it were found that the officers still failed to come up to the 
the corps implicated in the lamentable occurrences which took | required standard, some means could no doubt be devised where- 
place at Windsor and Datchet. Those Volunteers who had) by a suflicient portion of them might be rendered thoroughly 
nothing to say to the proceedings in question were very in- | conversant with their duties. There are in this country large 
dignant at the discredit brought upon the whole force by | numbers of trained officers who have, for private reasons, left 
the misconduct of the few, and eagerly, and very justly, | the Regular Army, but who would be invaluable to the Reserve 
demanded an immediate and searching inquiry, to be fol-| Forces, and probably in no country but our own would such 
lowed by the expulsion from the force of corps proved to| military treasures be allowed to remain unutilized. Here is a 
have been guilty of insubordination ;—but the Government, | great field for an energetic government; is it unreasonable to 
during the seven weeks which have elapsed since the Windsor | hope that the new Parliament—and we suppose we may add 
Review, have apparently only completed the inquiry into one | the new government—may see to this ? 
case and undertaken another, although it has admitted that! The late meeting of Artillery Volunteers at Shoeburyness 
more extensive investigations must be made. Once more, the | demands special attention, not only on account of the great 
statement made by Lord Longford in the House of Lords, in| success which attended it, but because it is highly important 
referring to the disaster at Windsor, that “if such disorder, that this particular branch of the great Volunteer system 
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should be encouraged and developed, for it is as garrison 
gunners that the Volunteers especially shine. They learn the 
gun drill very readily, and have always shown a great apti- 
tude for working heavy guns. Moreover, it so happens that 
we require a large number of garrison Artillery to man the 
works of fortification which of late years have been so largely 
added to our defensive system. The regular Artillery would 
be quite unequal, in point of numbers, to undertake the whole 
of this important duty; but by supplementing them with the 
Volunteer Artillery, the country might be quite satisfied that, so 
far as Artillery is concerned, their coasts would be efficiently 
defended in the event of a hostile attack. 

The spirit evinced by the Volunteers at Shoeburyness was, 
most commendable, and their conduct and bearing in the 
Camp, the regulations for which were framed upon the 
strictest military model, were simply all that could be desired. 
This evidence of aptitude for a very essential part of the 
soldier’s life, taken in connection with the successful encamp- 
ment at Wimbledon, must be considered as exceedingly grati- 
fying, and as a set-off against the partial failures of the two 
Reviews. There cannot be much the matter with corps 
coming all the way from Scotland, the North of England, and 
other distant parts of the country, to an out-of-the way, dull 
place like Shoeburyness, and there submitting cheerfully for 
a week to the strict discipline of a military camp, with no 
other inducement, apparently, than to compete for some prizes 
of very small value. Those 700 men have undoubtedly set a 
splendid example to the whole force, and well deserve all the 
praise bestowed upon them. We are sorry, however, to learn 
that the resources of the National Artillery Association, which 
arranges and promotes these very desirable Artillery meetings, 
are barely sufficient for the necessary expenses, and totally in- 
adequate to develop such meetings to the extent they are 
capable of, 

Investigating, then, the present state and future prospects 
of the Volunteers, we are, on the whole, inclined to take a san- 
guine view of the case; the most thoughtful of the force are 
thoroughly convinced of the necessity for strict discipline. 
The authorities can hardly again commit blunders similar to 
those of recent date. The new Parliament may be safely 
reckoned on to give the small grant required for the efficiency 
of the men and the relief of the officers. The Volunteers will 
reflect that even supposing they have been slighted, as they 
aver, by the present Government, that that Government—at 
any rate, in this instance—does not truly represent the nation, 
which is heart and soul with the Volunteers. And the same 
patriotic and noble spirit which called the force into existence, 
and which has served to sustain it ina manner surprising even 
to its warmest admirers, through so many years of trial, will not 
only preserve it in its integrity, but stimulate its members to 
fresh exertions. 


THE LIMITS OF CLERICAL FREEDOM. 

R. HINDS has gone just a little too far. In a pamphlet of 

unusual cogency, yet marked by an unusual moderation, the 
late Bishop of Norwich has maintained a thesis which will be 
received with delight by hundreds,—we write with deliberation,— 
hundreds of excellent clergymen within the Church of England, 
and will probably be read by every Englishman interested in 
theological or ecclesiastical questions. Te maintains that the 
right of private judgment, as opposed to the judgment of a divinely 
inspired corporation, upon which Protestantism is founded, ex- 
tends in its fullest degree to the clerical order ; that the system of 
faith for which “Protestantism” is a short description was begotten 
of free discussion among men in Orders, and that the Chureh in 
prohibiting free discussion, free discussion among her ministers, 
destroys the basis upon which she herself is founded. If Mr. 
Voysey,—we name the ‘ Yorkshire Incumbent,” because Dr. 
Ilinds quotes him frequently as a crucial example,—is not at 
liberty to question the authority of any separate dogma of the 
Church, the authors of the Reformation were in the wrong in 
questioning the, at that time, cardinal idea of Christianity,— 
the supernatural and divine authority of the universal Church, 
and therefore, of its representative priesthood. That this right 
of private judgment is the basis of Protestantism must never 
be forgotten by those who reverence its tenets, and binds, above 
all others, men of the clerical order. The clergyman is an agent 
of the Church truly, but is also a minister to the souls of those 
within his cure, bound to tell his flock what he believes to be 
truth, and therefore bound not to quit his high ‘ vantage- 
ground” for disseminating that truth, ‘‘ until he has done all 








in his power to impress his views on his co-religionists, anq 
without effect. And I say this irrespectively of his bein 
right or wrong in his views, and assuming only that he has 
persuaded himself that he is right. That persuasion makes jt 
incumbent on him to seek to enlighten what is his natura] 
religious home before he goes out of it an exile and ap 
alien.” As far as we can perceive, Dr. Hinds places no limit 
on this obligation, and would hold that a clergyman who, 
after sincere and thoughtful examination, had come to the 
conclusion that there was no God, or that man could ascertain 
nothing with certainty beyond material cause and effect, would 
be not only guiltless in teaching that gospel to his congre. 
gation before he quitted the Church, and teaching it with all hig 
force as a continuous instruction, but would be morally bound to 
do so. His duty to his flock is superior to his duty to the Corpora- 
tion which appointed him, and his duty to them is to teach what 
he believes to be the truth irrespective of any consequences what- 
ever, even if it were possible or conceivable that those conse- 
quences should fall upon his own soul or theirs. Undoubtedly 
Dr. Hinds teaches this as far as regards the central Protestant 
dogma,—what is termed, with whatever of strict meaning, the in- 
spiration of Scripture,—teaches that if a clergyman, having 
honestly and sincerely studied the subject, comes to the conclusion 
that there is no such thing, no Canon, no written revelation, he 
is bound by his duty to his Maker and himself to teach that con- 
viction before he quits his pulpit, to speak from within before he 
speaks from without, to use that ‘“‘ vantage-ground,” his acknow- 
ledged right of authoritative lecture, as he would any other power 
committed to his use. With what a wealth of argument, what a 
depth of sympathy with strictly clerical difficulties Dr. Hinds 
maintains this broad thesis, with what close cogency of 
reasoning he enforces it, it is needless for those who know 
his writings to describe, as needless as for us to say 
how deeply and reverentially we honour the love of truth 
before all things, the supreme moral courage, courage as of the 
martyrs of the faith, which has enabled him to give this 
pamphlet to the world. It would be easier for most men to face 
fire than to face the kind of obloquy this discourse will bring upon 
its author, and Dr. Hinds is entitled to the cordial respect every 
man with a conscience pays in his secret soul to the man who, 
wrong or right, encounters torture for his conscience’ sake. 

And yet so feeling, honouring to the utmost the courage which 
will cut the bonds of so many sincere Christians, we cannot affirm 
our agreement with Dr. Hinds. In his interpretation of the vows 
taken by every clergyman, of the doctrines which lie at the root of 
Protestantism, of the relations between a cleric and his church, he 
may be right or wrong,—we think he is right,—but he has not 
settled a question higher than that, the relation between the priest 
as a man, responsible like other men to God and himself, and his 
own soul. He has not overstepped the limit to which any clergy- 
man or layman—if there be, as we deny, either layman or clergy- 
man—has a right to push his investigations or to propagate among 
other men the result they bring home to his conscience and his intel- 
lect. There is and can be no such limit, not if inquiry brings the 
inquirer to the dreary faith of the sincere Secularist, tliat man dies 
like the flower; or to the horrible faith of the Recordite, that 
the Almighty doomed some men from eternity to damnation, and 
then sent his Son on earth to mock them with the false promise 
of a redemption He had previously decreed for them should never 
be. Even that worst of conceivable creeds is not beyond the 
range of the sincere and conscientious delusion possible to men 
otherwise able to comprehend what justice and truth-speaking 
imply. But we are unable, wholly unable, to believe that there 
are no limits which an honest man, solely intent on propagating 
truth as a minister of a Church, be it that of England, or 
Rome, or Wesley, or John Bunyan, is bound to respect. The 
limit of those limits is hard, perhaps impossible, to fix, but the 
principles on which those limits must be defined are as absolute as 
it is possible for moral propositions to be. ‘To begin with, 
he must not deliberately and consciously lie. If lying, de- 
liberate and conscious lying, can ever be right, then theology isa 
vain science, devoutness useless impulse, and morals based upon a 
fancy,—for there is no proof whatever that God may not be de- 
ceiving us,—that all data are not dreams, that all to which we 
trust, say, our belief that effect supposes cause, is not a super- 
induced delusion. Now, a clergyman who, having by honest, 
truth-secking thought convinced himself that there is no God, no 
supernatural, no rule save that material cause shall produce 
material effect, reads as a teacher the English Service, or publicly 
offers a Nonconformist prayer of the regular kind, lies in the most 
formal and frightful way it is possible to imagine. Preaching is 
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a minor matter. He may, it is just conceivable, contrive to be 


true, and yet preach; but he cannot either read the English | 


Service, which from end to end presupposes and affirms God, or 
pray avowedly to the Being whose existence, or power, or 
respoyse he holds to be unproved. That much we hold to be 
beyond argument, and in that we have at least one limitation to 
Dr. Hinds’ thesis. ‘The clergyman who has ceased to believe in 
God must abstain from the ministrations of the English Church, 
or lie,—that is, proclaim his own inherent unfitness to be teacher 
in any Church whatsoever. We write, as most of our readers 
will, we believe, acknowledge, without the slightest prejudice. 
To us, Atheism, the denial of the direct government of a personal 
God, seems at once the most erroneous and the saddest of beliefs, 
so erroneous as to raise a doubt as to the perfect rotundity of the 
mind which heartily accepts it, so sad as to demand rather than 
merely justify suicide as a corrective to the misgovernment of the 
world; but we do not doubt, we know, that it has been held 
by wise men and good men, and we submit to a fact we can 
neither question nor explain. But neither the sincerity nor the 
ability of the Atheist justifies him for one instant in professing 
from the “ vantage-ground,” as Dr. Hinds justly calls it, of his 
own pulpit that he believes what he knows, he does not believe 
at all. 

This seems to us one fixed limit, recognizable by all men, and 
it seems to us to involve others. Is it conceivable that an abso- 
lutely sincere man, a man morally qualified to teach his fellow- 
men, can go on week after week teaching, lending his authority 
implicitly to, dogmas which lie at the very foundation of the 


creed which gives him his ‘ vantage-ground,” but which he 


does not believe, and yet be solely devoted to the propaga- 
tion of truth among the flock committed to his charge? We 
are not talking, be it understood, of what other men may 
think about his belief. They may be wrong about it, or blind, 
or prejudiced, or the victims of an incurable intellectual bias, but 
we are speaking cf the man himself. Can he, supposing him to 
know, to recognize clearly that he does not believe what he is 
teaching, morally continue to teach it? If he can, we know not 
what guarantee there is for any true teaching in this world. Nor, 
we must add, are we speaking of trivialities. Probably no man 
alive, not Dr. McNeile, not Dean Close, not the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, ever did, or by possibility could believe, 
with an equally perfect belief, every proposition in the Ser- 
vices, yet he may honestly read them as being, with the tacit 
condition of possible unimportant error, embodiments of divinely 
revealed truth. We speak only of vital differences, and believe 
that here is the second limit on Dr. Hinds’ freedom,—that no 
man should consciously assert from a vantage-ground a dogma 
which he believes to be vital, and believes also to be false. One 
such dogma, as we conceive, is the Divinity of Christ, and we can- 
not but hold that the man who, denying that, remains a minister 
of the English Church, either mistakes his duty, or is the victim of 
an incurable incapacity resembling that of some men to perceive 
that there is a key to which an air is pitched. He is concealing 
his own highest truth, the one which of all others he is most 
bound to make manifest to those committed to his guidance. 

We conceive, therefore, that Dr. Hinds, in his courageous plea 
for free discussion, goes somewhat too far; that there are limits 
of belief beyond which the minister who strays should quit his 
vantage-ground before he teaches, we do not say, of course, be- 
fore he proclaims, his new convictions. ‘To define those limits is 
the greatest task now before the liberal reformers of the Church 
of England; a task which will tax all their wisdom, all their 
faithfulness, all that strength of self-restraint which keeps down 
the most enticing of snares, the intolerance of intoleraut law. 
For ourselves we have as yet discovered but three limits which seem 
to us certain, and one even of them is only a necessity forced on us 
by visible circumstances. No man, as we think, ought to remain 
a clergyman of the English Church who does not believe in God 
as a sentient Being who rules the universe, in Christ as divine, or 
in the right of the nation to decree the creed of the National 
Church. 





THE RIGHT OF GLEANING. 

LMOST all the city delusions about the country are more or 
less poetic, and most of them are harmless, or were harmless 

till citizens, innocent of country facts, gained so exclusive a con- 
trol of governing opinion. There is not much injury done, for 
example, by the idea that crime is less frequent and less gross in 
the country than the town, for ridiculously false as that theory is, 
it does not prevent Quarter Sessions and Judges of Assize from 


doing substantial justice in the meadow as well asin thesquare. A 
savage murderer is hung; a brutal rural profligate, to whom rape 
seems an ardent method of courtship, gets his sentence of penal 


_ servitude, even though lanes are green and woods delicious and 





rippling waters suggestive of all virtuous thoughts. Crime is con- 
sidered natural under the smoke and exceptional in the pure air, 
but it is hated and punished pretty much the same whatever the 
surrounding circumstances. Nobody is hurt either when some 
citizen journalist declares that the natural occupation of women in 
the country is milking cows, and quotes pastoral verse to prove 
the idyllic beauty of that particularly disagreeable and dangerous 
occupation. As a matter of fact, in the more civilized of the 
purely agricultural districts of England women do not milk cows. 
They do in Ireland, we believe, and in out-of-the-way places in 
the North; but in the richer districts of Southern Britain that 
pastoral habit is extinct, and cows are milked by big boys and 
old men, and any male servitors not oppressed with work. In the 
Eastern Counties, at all events, with their rich wealth of meadow, 
no woman touches an udder, and an order to milk the ‘mothers 
of the herd” would be answered by a respectable dairy- 
maid very much as an order to groom the carriage horses would 
be answered by a London upper nurse. ‘There is no particular 
harm, however, in this town belief, and we should be 
loth to disturb it, but there is unfortunately harm in one 
or two other superstitions of the same kind about country 
life. One of them, which, as it happens, turns up every year, and 
is terribly injurious, is called in London the * right of gleaning.” 
There are people in London, and presumably in Manchester and 
other great towns, who believe that the Eighth Commandment is 
in some mnysterious way suspended about corn; that the wives of 
the labourers in any given parish have a clear right, moral and 
legal, to plunder the farmer of a portion of the produce of his 
fields ; that the maddest and wickedest saturnalia of the year, to 
which fairs are innocent and camp meetings pure, are institutions 
justifying any number of screaming leaders in their defence. The 
right of theft does not even in theory extend to the farmer's silver 
spoons, or to his banker’s balance, or even,—we have no idea why, 
—to his grain property when once stacked in his rickyard; but as 
far as regards the same grain when laid out in the field it is pre- 
scriptive, immutable, and divine, to be defended by quotations 
from Scripture and nineteenth-century versions of the story of 
Boaz and Ruth, versions in which the entire meaning of that 
exquisitely poetical but surely not divine idyl is perverted into a 
justification of deliberate theft. 

Mr. Roberts, farmer, of Cheshire, person to us utterly unknown, 
but presumably a decent agriculturist, and certainly a man of 
average humanity, for he protested against a sentence of seven 
days’ imprisonment in the casein which he himself was prosecutor, 
objected last week to the practice called gleaning, probably for 
suflicient reasons. We do not know what Mr. Roberts, who in 
the teeth of all evidence may be a deliberate oppressor, had to 
advance, but we do know what philanthropic men acquainted with 
agriculture allege against the practice, and it is very much 
this. leaning is one of the customs which, though originally, it 
may be, harmless, or even an acknowledgment of certain rights 
in the soil and its produce, are now simply causes of 
demoralization. Like most other incidents of feudal society, it 
has become unreal, has lost its old compensations, and tends only 
to keep up the degradation of the poor. ‘The custom destroys, to 
begin with, the very imperfect ideas current in villages of the 
Kighth Commandment. Under the old system of reaping with the 
sickle, wielded entirely by men born and bred upon the land, and paid 
in anything except money, a certain quantity of corn, usually ex- 
ceedingly small, was left upon the field, and as it cost more to pick 
up than it was worth, any woman or child born in the parish 
and entitled to parish rates was allowed to lighten those rates by 
carrying it away. Neither the scythe nor the reaping machine 
leave this corn, but the custom of gleaning has continued ; and as 
the women will not work for nothing, they come to an arrange- 
ment with their husbands or brothers, if they are the mowers, or 
with the Irishmen if they are employed, to leave wilfully a quantity 
of the corn. ‘This quantity, especially when the healthy and sound 
practice of giving the harvest work to neighbours is observed, 
increases every year, till the amount wilfully left, that is, stolen, 
amounts often to five per cent. upon the total, a tax of a shilling 
in the pound illegally imposed upon the most important of our 
manufactures. No possible overseeing will prevent this offence. 
The women are mad for the corn, and if they cannot prevail 
in any other way they will offer bribes which the over- 
seers will no more resist than the reapers will. Naturally the 
farmers object,—~as we almost veuture te telieve, if the news- 
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vendors’ wives claimed every twentieth copy of the Telegraph 
without purchase, the proprietors of that journal would object,— 
and the squires and clergy join in the objection for other reasons. 
Did the writer of that astonishing article about ‘‘ Roberts v. Jones,” 
and Boaz and Ruth, and pastoral arrangements generally, which 
appeared in the Telegraph of Tuesday, ever see a village returning 
from a successful foray after illicit corn? We have, and we appeal 
to any country clergyman in England if we exaggerate when we 
say the foray is utterly demoralizing; that women go out decent, 
respectable, douce mothers of families, and trig girls whom others 
than agriculturists might admire, and return half-mad, Bacchante- 
like viragos, their arms full, their bosoms exposed, their petticoats 
over their heads, their mouths choked with songs Mr. Swinburne 
dare not print. It is a mad, bad festival of licence, dreaded by 
every good clergyman, every decent mother in Israel, three times 
as much as an ordinary fair. Its effect, moreover, is not confined 
to the women. Nothing that corrupts them leaves men unscathed, 
but apart from that the system teaches and protects the practice 
of theft, which is the vice of our rural districts. How is a man 
to be taught that his neighbour's corn, or fruit, or rabbits are not 
his, when for one month in every year he is deliberately instructed 
by the metropolitan press that in protecting his property their owner 
commits a crime? What is the wonder that in Essex or Suffolk a 
man who presumes to protect peaches which cost him a shilling 
apiece by sending a thief to the petty sessions is hooted till his 
life is a misery to him, till, in despair of obtaining justice, he 
cuts his fruit trees down, or takes the law into his own hand? 
Well, Mr. Roberts, of Cheshire, being unable to afford the pillage, 
being also, it may be, a little scandalized at consequences of that 
pillage at which we have only dared to hint vaguely, proclaims 
that he * will not have it,” and finding custom almost invincible 
by protests, makes, as he says, ‘‘an example.” He prosecutes a 
woman. ‘That is, of course, very horrible; but as the persons who 
take corn are invariably women, and as women are not allowed 
to steal any property except corn,—copies of the Telegraph, for 
instance,—and as the law is the same for one sex as the other, we 
do not, we confess, see the heinousness of not selecting a man for 
prosecution. The Bench, knowing what “ gleaning ” means, con- 
demned her to seven days’ imprisonment, about the one-hundred- 
and-tenth part of what she would have received for taking 
copies of the Telegraph; and this brute Roberts, for whom in 
London writers cannot invent terms hard enough, steps forward to 
plead for a mitigation, and the sentence is reduced to a fine of five 
shillings. Five shillings is much to a working woman, we quite 
believe that a wretched custom had given her the idea that 
she had a right to take corn, and if the proprietors of the 
Telegraph paid her fine,—as we imagine, from a remark at the 
close of the article,—they did a kindly and a thoughtful act. 
But our sense of that does not blind us to the fact that the woman 
had no right whatever to Mr. Roberts’ property, that Mr. John- 
son’s exclamation, ‘* We shall have all the newspapers in England 
down on us,” struck at the very root of law and order—which are 
maintained by magistrates executing the law as passed by Parlia- 
ment, and not as passed by newspapers,—and that the attack on 
Mr. Roberts is a direct attempt to excite popular prejudice in 
favour of a custom of theft. 

But we shall be asked, are the labourers to have none of the 
grain their labour produces? Not one grain in that way, not one 
straw by theft. If there be one class to whom we have a right to 
speak sternly, it is the agricultural labourers in whose behalf we 
have so often defied our own constituents, the Liberal section of the 
gentlemen of England. ‘They are not paid half enough ; if they 
form Trades’ Unions, county by county, they will have our earnest 
support ; if they strike en masse for decent wages, they will find 
in us friends willing to compel the squires to listen patiently to 
their complaint. But we have no patience with this recom- 
mendation of systematic theft as a remedy for social evils. Grant, 
what we fully admit, that the labourer has nothing like a fair 
share of the produce of his toil, is that a reason for making 
up the deficiency out of his employer's spoons? And if 
not out of his spoons, why out of his corn? Grant, what we 
should deny, that Mr. Roberts is harsh in refusing an old privi- 
lege, is that a reason why the law should be inoperative to 
guard the clearest of his rights, a right so thoroughly acknow- 
ledged, that had the same woman touched the same corn once 
piled in stack, she would have been awarded penal servitude with 
the consent of all mankind? ‘The labourer is badly off, God 
knows! but in this matter of harvest gathering he has fair play. 
If he wants seven pounds instead of six he must have it. If he 
Says, What in certain districts is true, that he needs certain shocks 
of corn more than their equivalent in money, he can put them 





into the agreement, which in harvest time he imposes upon the farmer 
quite as much as the farmer for the rest of the year imposes an agree- 
ment upon him. We wish the labourer had a third of the crop he 
grows for his own use, but we would rather hang him than see him 
steal it with impunity, and gleaning is now neither more gor less 
than an unpunished and specially demoralizing form of theft. 
Ruth’s example would not justify that, if Ruth had stolen, «nd the 
writers who quote her as an example for thieves forget always that 
Boaz was owner, that Boaz’s permission was needful before she 
could glean as she would. At this moment, as then, gleaning is 
a privilege in the Oriental world, and now, as then, Boaz must 
give the order before the “young men” ought to *‘ let fall some 
of the handfuls of purpose for her, and leave them, that she may 
glean them.” 





THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
LXXV.— CrnrraL ENGLAND: — NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND 
WARWICKSHIRE :—TuE Towns. 

ORTHAMPTONSHIRE at present has one city, Peter- 
borough; the county town—Northampton; two other 
borough and market towns—Brackley and Higham-Ferrers ; and 
six market towns—Daventry, Kettering, Oundle, ‘Thrapston, 
Towcester, and Wellingborough. Warwickshire, besides the city 
of Coventry, has the boroughs of Warwick, Birmingham, 
Stratford-on-Avon, and Sutton-Colefield ; and the market towns 
of Alcester, Atherstone, Coleshill, Henley-in-Arden, Kenilworth, 
Kineton, Leamington-Priors, Nuneaton, Rugby, Solihull, and 
Southam. We can refer more particularly of course only to afew 
of the more celebrated or important of these towns. Towcester 
(pronounced Yoseter), as the probable site of the Roman Lacro- 
DORUM, may claim our first attention. Numerous Roman coins 
have been found here, particularly about Berrymount //ill, “ an 
artificial mound, composed of earth and gravel, on the north-east 
side of the town. It is flat on the top, about 24 feet in height, 
witha diameter of 102 feet. This hill was surrounded by a moat, 
capable of being filled with water from the adjoining brook, and 
has every appearance of having been a Roman muniment. On 
the north-west side of the town are also vestiges of a fosse, and 
the ruins of a castle or tower, perhaps a Saxon work.” ‘The 
present town is situated in a plain, on or near the banks of 
the small river Tove, which perhaps was called in Roman times 
the Lacto. The Saxon town appears to have been of considerable 
importance and strength. In Domesday Book it is called Toue- 
cestre, the castra on the Tove. The Northmen, who laid siege to. 
it, were once, at any rate, unable to take it. At other times, 
however, it suffered greatly from them, and being on the line of 
Watling Street, the demarcation between the two races, must 
have been subject to constant attacks. In 921 Milward the 
Elder gave orders for its rebuilding and fortifying, and encamped 
at Passenham, as we have seen, till he effected this purpose by 
enclosing it with a stone wall. In the reign of Henry VI.,a 
patriotic townsman, William Sponne, gave the house, afterwards 
the Yulbot Inn, and certain lands towards the payment of any 
Jifteenths levied by Parliament, or in default of these, for repairing 
and paving the streets of the town. ‘There was once a considerable 
manufacture of silk, but the manufacture of pillow lace and boots 
and shoes for exportation is now the chief employment of the 
inhabitants. The population, which in 1801 was 2,030, and in 
1851 2,478, had declined in 1861 to 2,417. 

Daventry (pronounced Dane-tree), a short distance west of the 
probable site (on Borough Hill) of the Roman BenNaAvenna, 
stands on the side and top of a hill, encircled by two streams or 
arms of a stream which supplies the neighbouring reservoir. ‘The 
name has been derived by some antiquaries from Dwy-avon-tre,, 
i.e., the town of the two avons or rivers, which derivation seems very 
probable, and may also give us a clue to the origin of the name of the 
Roman station. Near the eastern slope of Borough Hill three 
streams, or feeders of streams, have their sources, and the name 
may have been derived from this circumstance— Ben-avon-a, iz., 
the head or hill-top of rivers. The Saxon town is called in 
Domesday Survey Daventrei, and then formed part of the 
extensive possessions of the Countess Judith, Earl Waltheof’s 
widow. In 1090 Hugh de Leycester founded a priory here 
for monks of the Cluniac order, moving the monks hither 
from Preston-Capes, by permission of Simon de St. Liz, who 
(as we have seen) had succeeded to Judith’s possessions, and was 
feudal Lord of Daventry. It was one of the monasteries dissolved 
by Cardinal Wolsey (by authority from the Pope), and its revenues 
appropriated to the foundation of Colleges at Ipswich, and Christ 
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Church, Oxford. Daventry was incorporated under a charter of 
King John, renewed and confirmed in the reign of Elizabeth. 
The town now consists of two principal streets, and some smaller 
ones. A rather celebrated Dissenting academy was removed to 
Daventry from Northampton on the death of Dr. Doddridge, in 
1752, and continued there till 1789. Daventry’s chief manufac- 
tures are of shoes for exportation, and whips. Its population, 
which in 1851 was 4,130, was in 1861 4,124. 
Peterborough, in old Saxon times Medeshanstede, is situated on the 
left bank of the river Nene. Itsprang up in Saxon times, around a 
Benedictine Abbey said to have been founded by Penda, son of 
Penda, King of the Mercians. The Northmen, as we have seen, 
destroyed it about the year 870. Edgar restored it, and about 
his time the place began to be called the ‘Golden Burh,” or 
Peter Burh, from the saint to whom the monastery was dedicated. 
The term burh here probably referred to the Abbey, and not to 
the village which grew up around it, and only meant that it was 
fortified. On two occasions the greater part of both village and 
abbey was destroyed by fire. ‘The monastic buildings were 
gradually restored and augmented, and at the Dissolution of the 
Religious Houses Peterborough was one of the most magnificent 
abbeys then existing. ‘The old lines we have once before 
quoted designate it as “the proud,” and do not speak very 
favourably of its almsgiving, any more than of that of its wealthy 
neighbours Croyland and Ramsey, &c. The selection of Peter- 
borough as the seat of one of the new Bishoprics led to the 
preservation of the monastic buildings entire. In the Civil War 
of Charles I.’s reign they suffered greatly, the Cathedral being 
much injured, and several of the other conventual buildings 
destroyed and the materials sold. The present Cathedral is a 
uniform cruciform structure of Norman and Early English cha- 
racter, remarkable for its solidity and massiveness. Its erection 
was commenced in 1117. The total length is 476 feet 5 inches ; 
breadth of the nave and arches, 78 feet ; height of the ceiling of the 
church, 78 feet; breadth at the great transepts, 203 feet ; breadth 
of the transepts, 69 feet; height of the lantern, 135 feet ; length 
of the western front, 156 feet; height of the turrets at the extre- 
mities of the west front, 156 feet ; height of the central tower from 
the ground, 150 feet. Peterborough is not a corporate town, but is 
managed by town commissioners. ‘The Dean and Chapter exer- 
cise a certain jurisdiction, and their steward holds a court for 
bringing all actions personal or mixed arising within the City.” It 
has sent two members to Parliament from the first of Edward VI. 
Its trade is chiefly in corn, coal, timber, bricks, and stone, and 
there is a very extensive steam flour mill. It is a flourishing 
town. The population in 1861 was 11,735, an increase of 3,063 in 
the previous ten years. 
Northampton, originally Hamtun, the Northamtone of Domesday 
Book, is pleasantly situatel on a slope rising from the left 
bank of the river Nene. We have already allude to its position 
in Saxon times. It became a stronghold of the Northmen, and for 
some time continued one of the centres from which they waged 
war with their Saxon neighbours. In the rising of the Northum- 
brians against Earl Tostig in 1065, Morcar, the son of /Elfgar, of 
the great Mercian house, being chosen Earl in his stead by the 
Thanes assembled at York, proceeded with the men of that shire, 
and of Lincoln, Nottingham, and Derby, to Northampton, where 
he was joined by his brother Edwin and many Welsh. Marching 
thence, they were met at Oxford by Harold, who came to terms 
with them. But meanwhile the “‘ Rythrenas ” cruelly ravaged the 
country about Northampton, burning many of the houses and 
killing many of the inhabitants of Northampton, and driving off 
vast numbers of cattle, so as to leave lasting effects for 
many years to come. In the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor, the King had in demesne 60 burgesses in Northampton, 
who had as many mansions. At the Survey King William 
had but 47 in demesne, with 40 “ in Novo Burgo,” which 
seems to mean a fresh extension of the place. In this new 
town 221 houses are enumerated as belonging at the time of the 
Survey to the Bishop of Constance, the Abbots of St. Edmundsbury, 
Peterborough, Ramsey, Coventry, Evesham, and Selby, the Earl 
of Moretaine, Earl Hugh (d’Avranches), the Countess Judith, and 
others—of which twenty-one lay waste; so that there were at 
least 287 houses inhabited in Northampton when Domesday was 
formed. The burgesses at this time paid 30/. 10s. as part of the 
Sheriff's farm of the county. The Conqueror gave the town, 
with the whole hundred of Falkely (Fawsley), to Simon de St. Liz, 
who is believed to have built the castle there. In the 23rd year 
of his reign Henry I. and his Court kept the festival of Easter at 
Northampton ; in the 31st year of the same reign, at a Parliament 


In 1138 Stephen summoned an ecclesiastical council to North- 
ampton, and held his Court there in 1144. In the 10th year of 
Henry II. a council was convened at Northampton to declare 
| Becket contumacious on his opposition to the Statutes of Clarendon. 
In the 20th year of this reign Prince Henry's partizan Anketil 
Mallore plundered Northampton, carrying away 200 prisoners to 
Leicester. Another council of barons and prelates was summoned 
to this town in the 26th year of this reign, to enforce the Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon. In the 10th year of his reign King 
John, being offended with the citizens of London, ordered the 
Exchequer to be removed to Northampton. ‘The castle, during the 
Civil War of this reign, was held for the King, and besieged 
in vain by the Barons in 1215. King John confirmed 
the charter of incorporation which had been granted by 
Henry II., and exempted the townsmen from all tolls, and 
from being impleaded out of the town, and investel them with 
other privileges in as ample a manner as the citizens of 
London. For these privileges they were bound to pay into the 
King’s Exchequer annually 120/. In 1265 Northampton was 
taken by the Barons, but was recovered by the party of Henry IIL, 
who frequently resided here. About this time a kind of University 
was established at Northampton, consisting of students who had 
seceded from Oxford, under the circumstances we have already 
mentioned in speaking of that university. At first the King 
countenanced the new University, but the students taking part with 
the Barons, he ordered them to return to Oxford. <A similar 
secession to Northampton took place from Cambridge, but a 
Royal mandate ordered the students to return to their former 
seminaries, and provided that no university should ever be esta- 
blished at Northampton. ‘These facts, however, indicate the 
importance of the town at this time. The Jews of Northampton 
in the reign of Edward I. fell under various serious charges. 
Three hundred were hanged for alleged clipping of the coin, and 
the year following 50 were drawn at horses’ tails and then hanged 
for an alleged crucifying of a Christian boy. In the twelfth of 
fdward I. the privilege was granted the town of sending 
two representatives to Parliament. In 1317, at a Parliament 
assembled here, John Poydras was tried and executed for saying 
he was the real son of Edward I., and that Edward II. was a 
carter’s son substituted at nurse. Several Parliaments were held 
at Northampton in the reign of Edward IIL. ‘The last held here 
was in the fourth of Richard IT., when the Poll ‘Tax was levied 
which caused Wat ‘Tyler's insurrection. In the War of the 
Roses a battle was fought near the town on the 10th of July, 
1460, in which the Lancastrians were defeated by the Earl 
of March (afterwards Edward IV.) and the Earl of War- 
wick. Henry VI. was taken, and the Queen and young 
Prince escaped with difliculty. In the ninth of Henry VIL. the 
mayor, bailiffs, &c., obtained the liberty of choosing a Recorder, 
and of appointing two burgesses, who with the mayor were 
invested with the powers of justices of the peace within the town. 
In the Civil War of Charles I. Northampton was taken by Lord 
Brooke, and fortified for the Parliament. In 1675 the town 
was nearly consumed by fire, and in 1720 was greatly damaged by 
floods. ‘The town was formerly not only defended by a fortress, 
but surrounded by embattled walls, with four gate-houses. ‘These 
walls formed a walk which would hold six persons abreast, and 
were standing in Leland’s time (Henry VIII). In 1593 the castle 
was much decayed and the walls defenceless. In 1662, by order of 
the King in Council, the walls and gates and part of the castle 
were demolished, and the work of demolition has since that time 
been completed. Dr. Doddridge exercised his ministry and 
conducted a Dissenting academy here for more than twenty 
years. ‘The town is a most flourishing one, the prin- 
cipal branch of trade now carried on being boot and shoe- 
making, which employs large numbers of persons. ‘There are also 
iron and_ brass foundries, corn-mills, breweries, and coach works. 
The population in 1861 was 52,815, a considerable increase in ten 
years from the 26,657 of 1851. 


Erratrum.—In our last paper, for “ soldicr son” of the Earl of 
Surrey, read “ scholar son,” &c. 


SERMONS, FROM A CLERGYMAN’S POINT OF VIEW. 
(lo tne Eprror or tie “ Spectator.” 

Sir,—-The two writers who explained some time ago in your 
columns,—the one why he went, the other why he did not go to 
Church,—agreed, if 1 remember right, on the subject of sermons. 
With each the sermon was the great weight in the opposing scale. 








held in the town, the Barons swore fealty to the Empress Maud. 


If it did not prevail with both, this was because in one case it was 
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more than balanced by greater powers of endurance, and by a] 


stronger sense or need of the benefits which come from ecmmon 


worship. I have often wondered what these gentlemen and the 


multitude of cultivated persons whose dissatisfaction they express 


require, what it is that would satisfy them, whether any conceiv- 
able arrangement would supply it ? 

Genuine oratory is so rare a gift that it may be put 
out of the question. You may almost count upon your 
fingers the orators in and out of Parliament whose names 
the public knows. Allow for as many more who have 
missed or have not yet attained to fame, and you have 
probably accounted for the whole number. Fluency of speech 
which falls short of oratory will not satisfy these judges, nor will 
they be conquered by the fascination of a melodious voice. ‘They 
will always look to the matter of what they hear, and their 
demands in this respect are, I cannot but think, altogether 
unreasonable. ‘They want, in fact, a discourse the quality of 
which shall be about equal to that of one of the average leaders in 
your paper or the papers that rank with it. No one knows better 
than yourself, Sir, that this article is not by any means casy to 
obtain. I should probably be very much overstating the number, 
if I said that there were a few hundred men in England capable of 
producing it. The clerical profession may have its fair proportion 
of this number, but how insignificant a fraction must they be of 
the twenty-two thousand clergymen of the Church of England! 
How great are the chances against finding one of them in the 
particular pulpit whose utterances come under your criticism. 
And, even supposing that the article could be supplied according 
to demand, the demand itself is searcely just. Let me put the 
case of a friend of my own. He does part of the duty of 
a London church, and receives something less than thirty 
shillings per Sunday; very fair pay, too, most of his brethren will 
think, as there are no calls upon him during the week. But the 
remuneration is not too much for the labour of the day itself, the 
holiday of the week, which is as precious to him as it is to other 
men. But how does the case stand when you consider that he has 
to write thirty sermons in the year, 
think that they were slighted if he were to préach on an average 
less than five-and-twenty minutes, and a sermon of five-and- 
twenty minutes would be more than equal to two newspaper 
articles, and would be worth, supposing the quality to be such as I 
am speaking of, five pounds cr more. Whether or no my friend 
can write such articles is more than I can say; if he cannot, he will 


The congregation would 


not satisfy his judges; if he can, he is really asked to make a great 
sacrifice of time’'and money. And what I have said of him may 
be said of the clergy generally. Of course there are some who 
are paid so well that the very best may fairly be asked of them. 
But take the average. ‘There are, say, 12,000 incumbents re- 
ceiving something less than 500/., and 4,000 curates receiving 
something less than 100/, a year apiece; what is it fair to 
demand from them? I know that this is a very low view | 
of the subject. If I introduce it, it is not beeause I am no 
conscious of or do not appreciate other considerations, but because 
it really represents a fact. LI acknowledge with thankfulness the | 
force of other motives ; but, as a yveneral rule, we must pay for 
what we have. If able men are attracted into other professions, 
if they have to devote their best energies to other pursuits, if, 
finally, and thisis a plea that may be made for numbers of the 


clergy, and to which no exception can be taken, they give up their 
time to other necessary duties of their calling, you must modify 
your demauds in this particular much more than you seem pre- 


| a small minority. 


tomers. In this, perhaps, they are not altogether wrong, Ibis 
| not priest’s orders or the bishop's licence to preach that qualify a 
‘man to speak authoritatively to his fellows on the moralities of 
social life. Shall Smith, a beardless youth of twenty-four, who 
| has seen no world beyond his school and his college, stand up and 
| lecture grey-headed men who have nearly passed through the life 
| waien he is but just beginning? Here and there, indeed, the 
| beardless youth has the fire and unction which give him an 
| apostolic authority; but most men must have age, experience, 
weight of personal character before they can pretend to assume 
such a function. The fact is that in more than nine eases 
| out of ten preaching of this kind, the ‘ plain-speaking” which 
| $8. G. QO.” recommends in his letter to the 7imes, is impossible, 
| It is a better feeling than cowardice that keeps most men from 
/attempting it. ‘They know that it is a dangerous weapon to use, 
| very likely to be turned aside by personal feeling and by hasty 
judgments about individual men. We can all of us, indeed, 
| preach morality, but we must do it, [ think, by ‘ boring our con- 
| yregations with disquisitions on faith and St. Paul's Iipistles,” 
While we employ Revelation to enforce the first principles of 
purity and righteousness we can never be wrong; we are very 
likely to make tremendous mistakes when we begin to charge Mr, 
A with adultery, and Mr. B with being a thief. 

This brings me to a topic which I approach with reluctance, 
because to deal with it honestly may lay ine open to the charge of 
being a Pharisee,—I mean the interest which the subjects with 
which the preacher has to deal possess for the greater part of his 
hearers. Every writer seeins to take it for granted that this in- 
terest is of the keenest kind; treat those subjects, they say, as they 
ought to be treated, and you will never fail to command the atten- 
tion of your audience. I very much doubt whether this is true. 
Genius, indeed, or the gifts that resemble genius may effect this or 
any other marvel. But we must not count on genius. We must take 
that average sort of speaking which one hears in Parliament, or in 
Courts of justice, or in popular lecture-rooms. 1 feel convinced 
that, given the same power of thousht aud expression, the speaker 
in the pulpit will find i¢ ten times harder to carry his audience with 
him than he would if he were pleading at the bar or lecturing on 
the platform, and that because bis subject is uninteresting and even 
distasteful to the most of those that hear him. Controversial 
preaching, if it has suflicient vigour or acrimony, will be listened 
to; a lecture on Biblical antiquities, which, I see, one of the corre- 
spondents of the Zimes recommends, will, once in a way, be as 
attractive as a lecture on any other antiquities; a mountebank in 
the pulpit will, from the incongruity of the associations, draw more 
than a mountebank on the stage; but theology, theoretical and 
practical, which I take to be the proper topic of sermons, interests 
but a small minority, ang the ordinary preacher starts with the 
enormous disadvantage of an uncongenial subject. ‘The common 
complaints which are made against the inordinate length of ser- 
mons seem to be significant of this fact. A discourse that lasts 
for half an hour is intolerable to men who will listen without 
weariness to a lecture of three times the length on some scientific, 
literary, or historical subject. ‘There are a few who feel an intel- 
lectual interest in theology, to whom its problems afford the same 
kind of pleasure that classical stories do to another man, and 
mathematics to a third. 
among women than men, in whom the religious clement is strongly 
doth together, I aia sure, do not make up more than 
Ido not say this with any kind of spiritual 
pride. I feel a professional interest in theology, just like what my 


There are others, a more numerous class 


developed. 





pared to do. 
I turn now to another class of complainants. 
not want a composition of superlative excellence, give us a plain 


They say we do | 
Don't bore us (as one writer in the Zines, himself | 
| 


discourse. 
a clergyman, rather strangely expresses it) with disquisitions about 
faith and St. Paul’s Epistles. Deal with the difligulties, doubts, 
and troubles of the age in which we live. 
subject that can be conceived; speak, then, as if you recognized its 


‘These appear to be reasonable enough requests, let us 


You have the grandest 


grandeur, 
see what they really mean. 

Practically, we faucy, th: 
limitations upon what they want to hear from their clergyman. 
Of course, they warn him off polities ; any interference with them | 
would, they think, be grossly unbecoming to his position. ‘They 
would resent it with equal vehemence if he should attempt to 


» gentlemen would impose very strict 


lecture them upon the moralities of their particular cecupatious - 
if, for instance, he were to tell the barrister that he cannot honestly | 
take more briefs than he is able to attend to, the stock-jobber that 
time bargains are as immoral as gambling, or the grocer that 

adulterating his goods is as bad as picking the pockets of his ens- | 


neighbours feel in law, or medicine, er commerce. If I had not 
that I might be as indifferent toitas they are. But to ignore this 
indifference, palpably shown as it is, seems neither wise nor just. 
If this be the real cause of the difficulty, no remedy is possible ; 
yet there are palliatives which may be suggested. Let clergymen 
take more pains with their sermons, and asa necessary preliminary 
let them be instructed in the art of composing them. ‘The average 
discourse that you hear in a Scotch church or a Nonconformists’ 
chapel, is a far more carcful and meritorious performance than the 
average Church of England sermon. ‘Lhe preacher in the one 
place has been taught his business; the chances are that the 
preacher in the other has not. ‘The demand made on individual 
clergymen might be diminished. ‘here might be prayers without 
scrmons more frequently in the parish churches, while such 
services as those in the Cathedrals, where the contagious intluence 
of a vast audience lifts even ordinary men abovethemselves, might 
be multiplied. Finally, an opportunity of leaving the church 
which might be used without offence should be given to those who 
desire to join in worship, but who do not wish or do not expect to 
be instructed, The complaints with which we are constantly 
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distressed may thus be diminished or prevented, but the day in 
which from every pulpit will be heard discourses which will satisfy 
you and your readers I do not hope to see.—] am, Sir, &c., 

A CURATE. 


THE CORONATION OATH. 
[To rae Eprror or tue “Sprecraror.”) 

Sirn,—l cannot think that the question which has been raised 
respecting the Coronation Oath is a light one. It touches very 
deep moral principles; if it is dismissed with a contemptuous 
shrug, it will appear again; it will mingle with our thoughts 
respecting our own obligations; what we supposed was a subject 
for statesmen to settle may embarrass the acts of our daily life. 

It scems to me that the distinction between a personal and an 


official conscience is one which can never bear investigation. 
When is conseicnee to come into play, if not when I am to fulfil 
an office, to perform a duty? Ilow can I shift the conscience 
fron myself to the very work about which it bears witness ? 
There must be endless confusion, a hopeless succession of subter- 
fuges, if we tolerate such a notion. Say that the conscience is a 
dream, if you please ; deny that it means anything to Sovereigns 
or to subjects; but do not speak of it and appeal to it whilst 
you are explaining away all thet makes it a reality to either. 

Do I, then, affirm that a Sovereign is to act as George IIT. acted; 
continually to oppose his own rash and narrow judginent to the judg- 
ment of his wisest counsellors ; to hinder concessions at a time when 
they might have been acceptable, making them necessary in after 
generations, when they had lost much of their worth? No. Just 
because I reverence the conscience above all things—George IIT.’s 
conscience as much as any man’s—do I protest against the 
mistake which he made in confusing that honest conscience 
with that very feeble and ignorant judgment. The one testified 
of great ends or objects which he as a 
sworn to pursue, which he must never sacrifice to any paltry, 
selfish any petty 
couceits of his own intellect. ‘The more intensely he felt that he 
was bound in the sight of the everlasting God to uphold 
the order and constitution of his land, to let no lower motives 
interfere with that duty, the more utterly he cast to the 
wind the fancy that this oath might be construed in some non- 
natural sense as binding him ollicially, not personally, the 
more would he be warned against the tendency to make himself an 
arbitrary ruler in any sense of that word—especially in the sense 
of making his arbitrimm the measure of what was best for his land. 
It was precisely the inability of George IIL. to distinguish his 


purposes, to any priestly counsellors, to 


arbitrary instincts and his sense of his own transcendent wisdom 
from his conscience which made him a madman ;—may not that be 
the secret of all madness? If he had not fatlen into this insanity 
he would doubtless have felt that the judgment of the minister 
whom he believed that he could generally trust might be more 
trustworthy than his own, as to the best incans of upholding the 
Protestant Constitution in Church and State. He would have 
asked himself whether it was not at least possible that Mr. Pitt— 
even if in this instance his leading opponents had not agreed 
with him—iight see better what was needful to make Ireland 
and England a united country than the monarch had seen. And 
if he could have entertained the thought of that possibility, the 
more active aud alive his conscience was, the more he feared to 
Vivlate his oath, the more he would have hesitated to set up his 
private judgment against more cultivated judgments. I believe 
this is an ordinary process of the conscience in a common citizen. 
Just because he is profoundly solicitous about some great end 
which he is pledged to promote, he is diflident in the choice of 
meaus. Lie perecives that means may vary, that what would 
have contributed to the ebject at one time may defeat it at 
Ife has, therefore, his mind open to suggestions and 
They perplex him terribly, if he does not know what 

They help him greatly if he keeps that aim steadily 


another. 
counsels. 
his aii is. 
before him. 

In what respect is the Sovereign’s conscience different from the 
subject’s? Shall L be told that it is different in this respect ?— 
** The Sovereign knows that there are counsellors who entertain 
ov she entertains on a given topic, as 
Why not 


I answer, 


the same opinion whieh he 
Well as counsellors who entertain an adverse opinion. 
accept the judgment of the one instead of the other ?” 
“that happens to every one who dcliberates, subject or Sovereign. 
And in the subject's case it is lawful to accept for various reasons 
the judgments of those counsellors with whom he does not agree, 
provided such acceptance is with a direct view to the end which he 
deems that he ought to promote.” Mr. Kinglake says that Lord 
Raglan yielded in more than one instance his judgment to that 


Sovereign was |. 





of the French Generals in the Crimea. ‘The historian thinks the 
English commander’s judgment was the best, but he does not 
doubt that it was an act of conscience on the part of Lord Raglan 
not to enforce his opinion ; he believed the interests of the campaign, 
on the whole, would be forwarded by the sacrifice of it. The only 
difference I can perceive in the Sovereign’s case is this. By the order 
of the English Government, by the habit and tradition, to say 
the least, of the Constitution which he or she swears to observe, 
advisers who do not express the sentiment of the nation must be 
changed for those who do. ‘This habit and tradition do not increase 
the difliculty of determining when it is a duty to abandon a 
private judgmeut; they greatly diminish the difficulty. The 
Sovereign vindicates the Constitution, vindicates the Coronation 
Oath, in the very act of surrendering an individual opinion. 

I have not the least reason to suppose that the discussion of this 
subject is rendered necessary by any doubts in the mind of our 
present Sovereign as to her duty if a Bill should pass through 
Parliament for ‘ disestablishing” the Irish Church. ‘The sug- 
gestion that such doubts exist is an obvious, though not a very 
loyal, party manceuvre. But the question is interesting on its own 
merits, and I rejoice that it has been revived, because it is evident 
from the number of letters which have appeared on both sides in 
the Times and elsewhere that it is disquieting many persons, that 
they may resort to maxims of most doubtful morality for the pur- 
pose of settling it. A rector and a vicar are disputing whether 
the Queen's oath is an oath to God or to the nation; some would 
make the oath a mere nullity, either as an appeal to God or as a 
security to the nation, It seems to me a most genuine appeal to 
God against all assumptions of Popes aud priests to exercise a 
dominion over the Sovereign’s conscicnee ; therefore, a great 
security to the nation. It seems to me a solemn renunciation 
upon the Sovercign’s part of arbitrary or absolute dominion ; there- 
fore, such a security to the nation as no fantastical theory of 
popular sovereignty can ever be. It is a truly Protestant oath, 
which none should be more anxious to uphold in its integrity 
than those who think that Protestantism must be feeble in Ireland 
so long as it is supported by symbols of English conquest. 

But the subject has another most important aspect. George LIL. 
identified conscience with private judgment. ‘The consequence 
was not merely that he involved the nation in most foolish acts, 
but that his own sense of right and wrong became grievously 
perverted. Ile would not yield to the judgment of Mr. Pitt or 
Lord Castlereagh that the concession of the Roman Catholic 
claims was needful for the pacification of Ireland. He had 
not the least scruple in allowing those ministers to practise any 
amount of corruption for the same purpose. ‘Therefore, though I 
have called his conscience an honest one, and, L think, within 
certain limits it deserves the name, L must believe that it became 
soiled aud debased by the arbitrary notions which he allowed to 
mix with it. The man who with his own purse bribed Englishmen 
to sell their consciences, who never could see the least harm in 
persuading Africans to sell their wives and children, must have 
laboured under a disease which affected more than his intellect. 
The Jesson is an awful one, If we exalt our private judgments to 
the level of our consciences, instead of believing that we are often 
to surrender our private judgments for the sake of our consciences, 
shall we not in our own spheres be subject to his delusions ?—I 
ain, Sir, &e., F. D. Maurice. 


THE “BAPTISTS” AND CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. 
[lo vik Epiror or rik * Speeraror.”] 

Sir,—In your impression of last Saturday you ask, * Is it, or is 
it not, true, that while Mr. Spurgeon could ask the Dean [of Can- 
terbury] to preach in the ‘Tabernacle, he could not give hii the 
Sacrament under pain of instant expulsion?” Tam happy in 
being able to reply, in terms of your question, that ‘it is not 
true.” The Communion-table at the ‘Tabernacle, and in a multi- 
tude of Baptist churches beside, would be as open to the Dean as 
the pulpit ; and there is no authority, either secular or sacred, that 
would dream of visiting with * expulsion” the Baptist minister who 
might so construe the rule of Christian brotherhood, 

It is not to be denied, of course, that many Baptists still hold 
the ritualistic theory of the necessity of Baptism (by immersion, 
on a profession of faith) as a preliminary to communion at the 
Lord’s ‘Table ; but the chief culture, intelligence, and intluence of 
the body—probably also the numerical superiority—are on the 
other side, the belicf being constantly avowed and acted upon that 
nothing should be imposed as a term of communion which is not 
also a term of salvation, and that the man who is good enough for 
Christ is good enough for Christ’s Church. 
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That such opinions and practice are not incompatible with the 
legal status of Baptist Churches was decided some years ago in the 
Vice-Chancellor’s Court (re St. Mary's Chapel, Norwich), and 
there are now many congregations (though Mr. Spurgeon’s does 
not go so far) in which, while Baptist teaching is maintained, a 
credible profession of faith in Christ, quite irrespective of baptis- 
mal views, admits, not to the Sacramental table only, but to all the 
rights of membership. In other words, the “ Baptist ” community 
becomes purely and simply ‘“ congregational ;” so conforming most 
nearly, as some of us take leave to think, to the ideal of the Holy 
Catholic Church. 

I venture, without Mr. Spurgeon’s knowledge, to trouble you 
with this explanation, as in the coming ecclesiastical discussions it 
is right that the position of every Christian community should be 
accurately defined and understood, and have the honour to remain, 
Sir, &c., A Baptist MINIster. 

THE TROJAN AND PERSIAN WARS. 

(To tue Eprror or THE ‘‘ SpectTATor.”] 
Smr,—Mr. G. W. Cox does not apprehend the point which I 
wished to make. I sce no inherent improbability in the central 
fact of the Trojan war. A band of Asiatic pirates carries off a 
famous beauty from Greece, possibly commits a number of such 
outrages. Various Greek tribes combine to punish the marauders. 
Their town stands a long siege, and finally falls. ‘This is as likely 
to have happened as that the Persian King led two millions of men 
against Greece. ‘There is no necessity for any such explanation as 
Mr. Cox or Professor Max Miiller suggests, no necessity like that 
which meets us when we have to deal with mythology proper, 
with the story of Niobe, for instance, or of Apollo and Daphne ; 
and it surely is a consideration of some weight that the Persian 
war, supposing that there were no historical evidence for it, might 
be explained in the same way. It seems much the same sort of 
argument as that Whately used in his //istorical Dijjicultics about 
Napoleon Buonaparte.—I am, Sir, &c., Your Reviewer. 


BOOKS. 

a ee 
DE BONNECHOSE’S HISTORY OF FRANCE.* 
‘Tie history of France,” said Napoleon I., ‘‘ must be written in 
two volumes, or in a hundred.” M. Emile de Bonnechose, mind- 
ful of the brevity of life, wisely declines the greater task, but 
performs the less, and we must add performs it well. Ilis work, 
since it first appeared more than thirty years ago, has gone 
through thirteen editions in France, and has long been a text- 
book in French colleges. It has enjoyed the distinction of being 
thrice translated into English. ‘The first version appeared among 
Carey’s National Ilistories in 1838; the second, executed by W. 
Robson, was published in 1853; and now, in the two volumes 
before us, we have a third rendering, taken from the last edition 
of the original, in which the author, besides making numerous 
additions and alterations in the course of the work, has added 
nine new chapters which bring the history down from 1830, where 
his narrative had previously terminated, to the events of the year 
1848, The three English translations, judging by a cursory 
comparison we have made of them, appear to be quite independent 
of each other,—so much so that we doubt whether the later 
translators ever heard of any predecessor in the field. 

A history of France, written by a Frenchman is very apt to 
exhibit defects and excellencies which would both be wanting in 
the work of a foreigner. Except to the highest order of intellect, 
it is given to few men to release themselves wholly from the pre- 
possessions of the patriot or the partizan; and a Frenchman, 
brought up, as most of his countrymen are, in the belief that the 
French are /a grande nation, and France the centre of the universe, 
is particularly liable, when writing the history of his native 
country, to the errors natural to such prepossessions. If a German, 
an Italian, or an Englishman is secure against this special source 
of error,—if, looking on French history from the outside, he has 
greater advantages for grasping the features and proportions of the 
picture asa whole, and assigning to it its appropriate place in the 
panorama of the world’s history, it must, on the other hand, be 
allowed that, as a foreigner, he is seldom able to acquire that 
thorough insight into Gallic character and Gallic life which forms 
so indispensable a qualification for the work, and which the native 
historian possesses or acquires almost as a matter of necessity. In 
regard to the author of the two volumes before us, the spirit in 


* History of France to the Revolution of 1848. By Emile de Bonnechose. 
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which he writes is perhaps sufficiently characterized when we 
observe that his political faith and political philosophy are 
evidently of the school of De Tocqueville. Free from 
the failings commonly regarded as characteristic of French. 
men, he writes the history of his native country as one 
who loves her well, who knows her frailties as well as her 
strength, who does not sacrifice truth to g'ory, who @ogg 
not find it necessary to be unjust to foreigners in or ‘er to be just 
to France, and who, while telling the story of her long and 
chequered career in graphic and occasionally even brilliant lan- 
guage, does not forget to seek the causes of her good and eyil 
fortune in the past, for the benefit of the present and the future, * 

The French national character is in some respects so remarkable 
that without an adequate study of it, much of the past as well as of 
the contemporary history of France must remain an enigma. “ The 
temperament of our countrymen,” writes Alexis de ‘Tocqueville, 
‘*is so peculiar, that the general study of mankind fails to com- 
prehend it. France is for ever taking by surprise even those who 
have made her the special object of their researches,—a nation 
more apt than any other to comprehend a great design and to 
embrace it ; capable of all that can be achieved by a single effort, 
of whatever magnitude, but unable to abide long at this high level, 
because she is ever swayed by sensations, and not by principles, 
and because her instincts are better than her morality,—a people 
distinguished among all civilized nations for her civilization, yet 
in some respects still more akin to the savage state than any other; 
or the characteristic of savages is to decide on the sudden impulse 
of the moment, unmindful of the past and careless of the future.’ 
It was this wild lawless vein in the composition of his countrymen 
that the same author principally had in view when he traced a 
resemblance or sympathy of character between the French and 
the natives of North Americas Remarking upon the very 
different effects produced on the Anglo-Saxons and the French 
respectively by being brought into contact with the Red Men, he 
observes that *‘the French settlers were not slow in connecting 
themselves with the daughters of the natives; but there was an 
unfortunate affinity between the Indian character and their own. 
Instead of giving the tastes and habits of civilized life to the 
savages, the French too often grew passionately fond of the state 
of wild freedom they found themin. ‘They became the most dan- 
gerous of the inhabitants of the desert, and won the friendship of 
the Indian by exaggerating his vices and his virtues.” ‘There is 
in French history no want of materials to justify this analogy. 
In deeds of blood, for instance, abundant as they are, indeed, 
in other histories besides that of France, we distinguish in 
her case a savage frenzy about some of thein that gives them a 
character of their own. When the orthodox army in the crusade 
against the Albigenses captured Béziers, choked with fugitives 
from the surrounding country, amongst other horrors perpetrated 
upon the unhappy captives, notwithstanding that the greater part 
of them were Catholics, we find that all the men, orthodox and 
heterodox alike, were indiscriminately burnt. ‘There is something 
bizarre as well as revolting in the ghastly episode accompanying 
the death of Marshal Concini, the favourite of Marie ce Medici. 
Such was the vindictive frenzy of the populace on this occasion 
that, when the Marshal was assassinated at the entrance of the 
Louvre, ‘they tore his remains into fragments, put the gory morsels 
up to auction, and devoured them.” (Vol. IL, page 10.) The day 
of St. Bartholomew (in connection with which we may, en passant, 
remark that M. de Bonnechose has yet to avail himself of the 
results of recent researches), ahd the prolonged agony of the 
time when the Convention decreed that “ ‘Terror and all the Vir- 
tues are the order of the day,” are ouly illustrations on a large 
scale of the outbreaks of this savage clement latent in the French 
character. But the explosion of this volcanic clement takes place 
under other forms and directs itself against other things as well as 
life. It has destroyed thrones, laws, religious, property, constitu- 
tions. Nor is it simply destructive in its operations, for all 
these things, it has, sometimes in strange forms, as readily and 
heedlessly set upagain. What Jouffroy distinguishes in individual 
character as the passionate stage of development, the stage, we 
may remark, at which the ethical growth of most women appears 
to be arrested, this, as it seems to us, is the stage which the pre- 
dominant national character of the French,—multitudinous and 
brilliant as are the exceptions in the case of individuals,—has not 
yet passed out of. lence it is that French civilization advances, 
not by a continuous progress, in which a step forward is never 
retraced, but by an oscillatory movement in which sudden and 
violent rushes forward alternate with relapses into lengthened 
periods of inactivity. Moments of inteuse enthusiasm and 





Authorized Translation. Edited by 8.0. Beeton, 2 vols, London: Ward, Lock, 
and Tyler. 1868, 


feverish life are succeeded by long and dreary years of exhaustion, 
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apathy, and torpor. If one morning society awakes, as it were, to 
atravagant delight in freedom, it rises next day under the cold 
gadow of a coarse theatrical despotism. It goes to sleep amid heroes 
wd angels; it gets up among demons and slaves. Paradise yesterday, 
it is the guillotine to-day. Thus in French history we find 
contrasts So glaring, transitions from the sublime to the prosaic, 

tty and repulsive, so unexpected as almost to verge on the 
purlesque. 

If in the above remarks we appear to have dwelt somewhat out 
of the beaten tracks of history, it is because we hold that, without 
adeeper study of the genius of peoples than has hitherto been 
common, a great part of the lessons of history as well as of the 
eforts of statesmen must be lost. Montesquieu said that ‘* behind 
reat events there are always great moral causes,” which is only a 
part of the truth that behind a people’s history there is a national 
character of which it is the utterance or expression. The highest 
aspect in which history can be regarded is as revealing a series of 
psychological facts,—as the natural history of a national mind. 
National psychology, the study of the character of the corporate 
jndividualities we call nations, has, so far as we are aware, hitherto 
received systematic treatment nowhere but in Germany, where a 
few followers of Wilhelm von Humboldt have recently made some 
first attempts to lay the foundation of a philosophy or science 
of Ethno-psychology (Vilker-psychologie). If, then, history be 
yiewed as the expression of national character, if it be to nations 
what biography is to individuals, then in the present day, no less 

than in the past, the life and literature, the institutions, the social 
and political condition of a people free, as the French have long 
been, from foreign domination, are traceable to their roots in the 
character of the people itself ; and thus we arrive at the important 
truth that it is no mere accident of political organization, no causes 
ofa purely material or mechanical nature, that render a Napoleon 
III. an impossibility in America, but an absolute sovereign in 
France. What De ‘Tocqueville more than twenty years before 
had conditionally predicted, ‘‘ We shall sooner or later arrive at 
the unlimited authority of a single despot,” became fact, because 
the statesmen of the last constitutional period, — brilliant, 
talented, honourable as many of them were,—were themselves too 
much of Frenchmen to be able to comply with the conditions indis- 
pensable for avoiding that catastrophe. M. de Bonnechose, who, 
in the chapters on the reign of Louis Philippe, now for the first 
time added to the work, clearly and succinctly traces the principal 
events and causes that paved the way for that catastrophe, agrees 
with many of the highest authorities in ascribing it principally to 
“excessive centralization,” to ‘ centralization without limits.” 

“*Tn pronouncing at this period,’ he says, ‘with almost the whole of 
my countrymen, against centralization without limits, I nevertheless 
acknowledge all the advantages it has lent, during many centuries, to 
the unity of public power. ...... But when, overleaping every 
barrier, this same central power, in place of widening the sources of a 
people’s life, hinders and limits them, as was the case in France during 
the second half of the reign of Louis XIV., when it contracts or destroys 
the liberties necessary to the equilibrium of the social forces; when, 
instead of stimulating the activity, the vigilance, and the energy of 
every member of the State, it benumbs and paralyzes them; when it 
tends, by substituting itself for the combined actions of all, to deprive 
every individual member of the State of the desire to act, this central 
power becomes, instead of a means of progress, an obstacle and a danger.’ ” 
And again, in respect to the operation and effects of this system, 
he says :— 

“On the one hand, we see face to face with the omnipotence 
of the State, the complete separation from power of every non-otlicial 
man, and his absolute impotence; whence most frequently result the for- 
getfulness of the public weal, the entire absorption of the individual in 
material and private interests, general apathy, and abasement of char- 
acter. On the other hand, we see the inherent instability of institutions, 
of laws, of interests, and of affairs, when the governmental or adminis- 
trative machine works in such a way that it needs but the touch of a 
bold and firm hand upon the principal wheel, upon the chief motor, to 
render all resistance impossible, to establish by coercion a victory over 
order.” 

Centralization is not always assailed with the discrimination that 
our author shows in stating his objections to it. It is sometimes 
spoken of as though to it alone the loss of liberty in France were 
due, whereas this is only true within certain limits. For are not 
Frenchmen themselves responsible for the rise and growth of 
centralization? In other words, is not the loss of liberty in the 
last resort, so far as centralization is loss of liberty, their own 
work? For all purposes truly national, centralization is the only 
correct system; for in such cases it is nothing :nore nor less than 
organization, division and economy of labour, concentration of 
power and efficiency. But as soon as it is extended beyond this, 
and absorbs powers essentially provincial, local, or private in their 
nature, it is no longer the guarantee, but the annihilation of self- 
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government. M. de Bonnechose justly censures the policy of the 
Constituent Assembly, which consummated this illegitimate 
extension of the principle of centralization :— 

“ Perceiving an obstacle to their enterprise in the ancient provincial 

organization of the country, they extinguished their provinces ; they 
divided them, split them up into scanty fragments, deprived them of all 
common action and of all those natural bonds created by heroic names, 
memorials, and historic traditions. The provinces thus isolated and 
separated one from the other, it presently needed but the word of a 
master to prevent their making the least effort without his orders, or 
of settling for themselves the simplest question or the most trifling 
affairs. Paris thus became more and more the burning hearthstone of 
all our interests, of all political contests, and of all ambition ; the equili- 
brium of the body social has been disturbed for the apparent benotit of 
a single city ; on the banks of the Seine there has been concentrated 
movement and life, whilst almost everywhere else there is naught but 
paralysis and death.” 
In his preface our author sketches a plan for the gradual restitu- 
tion of the lost local liberties of France,—an object which he 
justly regards as the first step towards the inauguration of a 
healthy political life among his fellow-countrymen. He proposes 
no sweeping changes, but seeks to build on the basis of things as 
they are, recommending in particular the concession of certain 
powers to the existing General Councils of Departments. It is 
beyond our purpose here to discuss this proposal in detail, nor does 
M. de Bonnechose enter sufficiently into particuiars to enable us to 
give a decided opinion on the merits of his special plans. We 
agree with him, however, so far as to hold that it is to a judicious 
extension of liberty in this direction that we must look for the 
veritable ‘crowning of the edifice,” of which ‘an august. 
speaker ” has as yet bestowed on France no more than the name. 

Before parting with these two volumes, we will add that we do 
not know any work of the same compass which is better suited to 
the wants of the English student or general reader. ‘The present 
translation is, on the whole, very fairly done ; although it is not 
so perfect as not occasionally to remind the reader that it is a trans- 
lation. We must do the publishers the justice to say that the 
work is printed in a beautifully clear type ; but they will do well 
in another edition to remove the numerous press errors whicl 
abound, particularly in the latter portion of the first volume. 





A SUMMER IN ICELAND.* 

Ir is worth while to read this book on Iceland. Yet the subject 
will scarcely commend itself to a very wide audience, unless 
indeed the present excessive heat invests Jékulls (ice mountains), 
regions of snow, and sunless houses with a new interest. It is 
true Iceland possesses much which arrests the attention of the 
philologist and men of science generally. The language of its 
ancient sagas is still understood in its nurseries, and the peasant 
who, at the door of his cheerless (or what we should think 
cheerless) earthen burrow, offers the stranger coffee is the direct 
representative of the Norsemen who changed the face and fate of 
Europe, and the love of liberty burns in his breast as strongly as 
in the bosom of those old ancestors of his who fled from the 
tyranny of Harald Fairhair. It is a land where the natural 
revolutions which elsewhere have been the silent accomplishment 
of long ages are here enacted almost in months. 

Its inhabitants, too, have risen above the depressing influences 
by which they are surrounded ; the farmers may come from their 
smoke-filled ‘* beers,” from distances that seem remote from all the 
chances of civilization, and enter the towns with their wool, with 
which they pay for the supplies of the previous year, and prove 
themselves no country boors, but a thorough match for the sharp- 
witted merchants, and well skilled in most of the subjects upon 
which they are likely to converse with the townsfolk or with 
strangers. It is a perplexing people, difficult to be understood by 
the untravelled student, in whose mind civilization, intellectual 
culture, and some idea of physical comfort are almost inextricably 
intertwined. ‘That men who can read should live in earthem 
huts, impregnated with smoke, filthy beyond description, unfloored, 
unceiled, unlighted save by apertures in the low roof, is beyond the 
region of his imagination. Yet we have abundant testimony to the 
fact that the poorest Icelander takes an intelligent interest in the 
| affairs of his own and other countries, and Mr. Paijkull assures us 
in this respect they have much in common with their Norwegian 
‘brethren, where in the poorest peasant’s hut he rarely failed to 
| find a political journal. 

Some idea of the privations of the people and the wretched 
condition of their houses may be formed from the number of 
‘epidemics which seem periodically to devastate the country, and 








* A Summer in Iceland, By C. W. Paijkull. Trauslated by Rey, M. R. Barnard” 
.A. London: Chapman and Hall. 1868. 
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which according to Dr. Schleisner are due to the ‘* wretched 
construction of the houses, which are built without any regard to 
ventilation or the admission of light, and where the inmates are 
packed together in a fetid atmosphere and damp rooms.” Indeed, 
the following description of the Faroe Islands, though, perhaps, 
one degree removed in its bald discomfort from Icelandic peasant 
life, yet puts graphically the rough conditions of a life which rears 
no worthless and degraded, but an intelligent, enlightened, and in 
some measure intellectual people :— 

“The Faroe Islands look like mountains or large rocks rising out of 
the sea. There is but little low ground on any of the islands, and on 
some of them none at all. One of the islands named Dimon belongs to 
this class. It is owned by a farmer who is in a position to feed so many 
head of cattle, that he enjoys a certain degree of respect among his 
neighbours ; but none of the inhabitants of this island can quit it with- 
out help from outside, for the rocks descend perpendicularly down on all 
sides into the sea. There is therefore no creek for a boat; but when 
the farmer wants a boat in order to get to Thorshavn, a commercial 
town of the Feroe Isles, he has to telegraph to Sandé Island, close by ; 
that is to say, he has to hoist a signal, whereon, weather permitting, a 
boat sets out. But this is not all. The lowest part of the coast is about 
200 feet above the sea; consequently persons and goods have to be 
hoisted up and down the face of the rock to and from the boat. Of 
course such a proceeding is attended with no little hazard, and a former 
proprietor of the island is said to have lost his life on one such occasion. 
‘One autumn or winter a few years ago, another calamity occurred on 
this island. The inhabitants, for instance, were in the habit of keeping 
in the fire from one day to the other, heaping turf on to the embers at 
night time, and covering them with ashes; but one night it happened 
that the fire went out. There were no lucifers on the island, and the 
poor people were at a loss how to kindle a fire by any other means, so 
that they were obliged to go the whole winter without a fire, for at that 
season of the year no boat could lay to by the island. In order to guard 
against the cold of winter (which is never very severe in these islauds, 
as they lie in the middle of the Gulf Stream) the poor people had to 
huddle together as well as they could, and as they wero unable to cook 
any food, they were obliged to live on milk, dried fish, and similar 
articles of food. No wonder if they found that winter a long one!” 
There can be small doubt that the habitual hard drinking so com- 
mon in the country tends to prevent any rapid amelioration of 
this state of things. ‘The Icelanger, in his vague, half unconscious, 
yet very real discomfort, has recourse to brandy, and, as Mr. 
Paijkull observes, ‘‘ Where brandy can be bought for sixpence 
per quart, it is not to be expected that people will be contented 
with a thimbleful.” Around this subject there seems to be among 
the really educated classes considerable ‘free play of thought,’ 
but as yet it resolves itself into nothing more. ‘The ‘‘ Althing ” 
(the representative assembly of Iceland), who have the power to 
propose to the Government a tax on brandy, hesitate, our author 
says, to meddle iu the matter, ‘lest the tax if levied should flow 
into the Danish Exchequer, whither all the other revenues of 
Iceland find their way.” 

But in spite of all drawbacks the Icelander clings to his 
country as ‘‘ the best land the sun shines on,” and while his 
aversion to travelling may afford a proof of his attachment to his 
fatherland, it unquestionably, as Mr. Paijkull, with quiet, half 
unconscious humour, observes, ‘‘ bears testimony to a theorizing 
and inwardly directed train of thought. When, however, he does 
emigrate, he appears almost invariably to pass by colder regions 
which lie near at hand, and having once consented to renounce 
the somewhat dreary joys of his Northern home, ‘ passes by 
republican North America for imperial Brazil.” 

It might be thought that a religious people whose clergy have 
no mean reputation for classical attainments would have embodied 
in their ecclesiastical architecture some of the higher aspirations 
and wider longings which are not and cannot be wholly wanting 
even to an entirely “ inwardly directed train of thought.” ‘The 
peasantry of England were worse housed than modern dogs when 
Westminster Abbey grew up stone by stone, appealing to each 
man’s veneration, but to no man’s surprise; and the imaginative 
element cannot be wanting ina people nursed on the ballads of the 
Elder Edda, nursed, too, in a tolerance which has preserved much 
that was beautiful in the old paganism, and grafted it in ona 
purer literature, or kept it in a time-hallowed individuality of its 
own. We shall have to search deeply before we find the roots of 
the cause which has made a devout people content to assemble in 
churches which are generally no better than ‘‘a little square- 
shaped tar-covered barn,” ‘* made use of during the week as a 
storeroom for the clergyman’s wool and similar articles, and used 
as night quarters for guests.” Perchance the Icelander feels he 
has a large temple in which to worship, and one beside which all 
art-erected edifices would dwindle, he may think, into hopeless 
insignificance. Mr. Paijkull is neither poet nor enthusiast, but 
simply Professor of Geology at the University in Upsala, who, in 
1865, visited Iceland, chiefly with a desire to make scientific 
researclies in a country rich in geological treasures, and who, 





while pursuing his investigations, took note of all that 
before him, with the manners, customs, and idiosyncrasies of 
intelligent, in some respects highly civilized people, jotting al 
down with a calm accuracy which bears the stamp of yp 
mistakable truthfulness; and he leaves on our mind the impres. 
sion of a country prodigal of cold, frozen beauty, its ice mounts: 
with their mighty glaciers descending into the valleys, its ve 
sand plains so enormous as to strike the eye as the sea stzihes ip 
In describing one morsel of the beauty which everywhere met his 
view he says, ‘* At my feet, Lazarflét glittered like a silvery stripe 
in the background on my left Sneefell shot up its snowy summit 
some 6,000 feet into the sky; while a stupendous range on the 
other side of Flotsdar stood boldly out, with its lofty mountains 
Snyorfjall and Diafjall, the latter rising 2,272 feet almost direeily 
from the sea.” When we add to all this the volcanic craters, the 
boiling springs, the world-famed Geyser, we may well recollect 
that the Icelander has a daily education for his taste, a range for 
his imagination, which perhaps he fears to narrow should he 
crystallize it into form. 

Mr. Paijkull has left few points of interest untouched, and we 
heartily commend his work to the attention not only of possible 
tourists in Iceland, who would find it most valuable, but to all who 
may care for reliable information concerning a country about 
which it is little to European credit that more is not generally 
known. 





LA TURQUIE.* 

Tuts is a curious book, and will be welcome reading alike to thoge 
who seek political information about the momentous Eastern 
Question, or wish to know something of the social situation of 
Turkey, with its many differing tribes and its extensive and little. 
known territories of Armenia and Kurdistan. It is a book, we 
may say, of travel, of personal adventure, and of political dis. 
quisition. The author has, certainly, his own story to tell of 
persecutions suffered, hardships undergone, and personal troubles 
not a few which he had to endure iu his anxiety to do his duty ag 
an officer and a gentleman in the midst of a half barbarous popu- 
lation, and with the hindrances arising from the lying, intriguing, 
and dishonest habits which seem to characterize the whole body 
of official personages connected with the Government of the 
Sultan. Major Millingen’s account of the disastrous state of the 
rule of the Turks over their subject populations, — its weak- 
ness, cruelty, and injustice, —is amply confirmed by the 
reports of our own Consuls; and we are constantly reminded 
in reading our author’s book of the inconsistency of the English 
Government in its treatment of the “ sick man,”—in its determina- 
tion to protect, help, and prolong the life of this incurable patient, 
condemned to die a dishonourable death by all the physicians it 
consults on the state of his health. This inconsistency of the 
Downing-Street Administration of asking for guidance which it 
subsequently ignores, is ably pointed out by M. Saint-Mare 
Girardin in two articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes of the 
year 1861, entitled, ‘* Des Turcs et de la Condition des Chrétiens 
en Turquie, d'aprés une Enquéte Confidentielle du Gouvernement 
Anglais.” Mr. James Fiun, our Consul at Jerusalem; Mr. Skene, 
of Aleppo; Mr. Blunt, of Smyrna, have but one story of mal- 
administration, cruelty, ignorance, and selfishness on the part of 
these Turks, who still “sit like a nightmare on the fair realms 
they conquered so long ago,”+ and are still, as it were, “only 
encamped” in a country which everywhere withers under their 
barbarous rule. 

We call attention to these opinions of impartial and com- 
petent observers upon the state of Turkey, in confirmation of the 
truth of Major Millingen’s account of his life and experience 
among its ministers and pachas, as his story may naturally 
be supposed to be somewhat coloured by his own grievances. 
In the author's account of himself he says he is of English origin, 
but born at Constantinople, where his father still holds a position 
of importance. After his education at the Military Academy of 
Constantinople, he entered the Turkish Army at the commence- 
ment of the Crimean War, and in 1862 he was appointed to the 
command of the troops in garrison at Kotour, upon the Turco- 
Persian frontier. It was during the period of his sojourn at this 
place that he had the opportunity of studying the habits of the 
inhabitants of Kurdistan, and the geographical features of the 
surrounding country, which he describes in a few interesting 
chapters, and adds a map of the district surrounding the Lake of 





* La Turquie sous le Regne @Abdul Aziz (1862-1867). Par Frederick Millingen 
(Osman-Seify-Bey), ancien Chef de Bataillon au Service Ottoman. Paris. 1563. 

+ See an able article in the Zuinburgh Review of April, 1850, on “Turkey and 
Christendom.” . 
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Van, which is not to be found marked in the ordinary charts of Asia 
Minor. In this out-of-the-way region, far from the centre of 
legislation, he had a good opportunity of studying and experiencing 
the practical application of the Turkish system of government for 
outlying provinces and nomadic tribes. He had, too, in his mili- 
tary capacity, constant intercourse with the representatives of the 
Government, whose business it was to find supplies for the troops 
under his command, and to aid and support him in keeping and en- 
forcing justice among the inhabitants of his district. It is the result 
of this personal experience which our author describes in the first 
chapters of his book, and which he illustrates and confirms by his 
correspondence with the persons in authority around him on the 
several subjects of feeding his soldiers, protecting the peaceable 
inhabitants, and punishing the evil-doers. Judging from our 
author's account, the situation of army and people is alike miser- 
able, and the shortcomings of the central authorities and the 
treachery and villainy of their subordinates leave the subjects of 
the Turkish Empire in a most unenviable condition. While the 
Pacha commanding the division of which our author's regiment 
made part, and his fellow chiefs enjoyed every luxury which 
money could procure, the troops wanted the common necessaries of 
life. Typhus fever was the consequence of the hardships they 
endured, and their number was soon reduced to twenty per cent. 
below their ordinary complement. Brigands abounded, and, pro- 
tected by the Pachas and Governors, attacked with impunity the 
caravans and murdered the travellers. A Jewish merchant, 
coming on his usual journey to collect his money and sell 
his goods, was killed and cut in pieces by some of these male- 
factors, and Major Millingen had them arrested, and ex- 
posed their crimes; but in the course of the investigation he 
discovered the complicity of certain persons in authority whose 
vengeance he had cause to dread, and who looked upon his energy 
and perseverance in the punishment of crime with anything but 
favourable eyes. He soon found that these Pachas, whose guilty 
doings he had brought to light, would not let him rest until they 
had him in their clutches, Le considered his life in danger, and 
that there was no safety for him but in flight. He managed after 
many difficulties to reach Constantinople, and there sought justice 
at the hands of the Government ; but could get no redress, and was 
onlysaved from punishment for quitting his post by the interference 
of our Ambassador, Sir Henry Bulwer. He then resigns his com- 
mission in the Turkish Army, goes to the United States to seek 
employment in the Army of the North; but arrives too late, as the 
battle was won ; returns to Europe, and writes this book, with the 
double purpose of self-justification, and of performing a duty to 
humanity and progress by the exposure of a Government which 
he considers a cause of misery to its subjects, and unworthy of 
protection by more enlightened nations for what they think a poli- 
tical necessity. 

We cannot follow our author through his long discussion of the 
Ottoman Administration, and the political events of the reign of 
Abdul Aziz; but they seem to be the observations of a man 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject he deals with, and the 
official personages whose characters he discusses. 

In the concluding portion of the volume he treats at consider- 
able length, and with a good deal of power, the political aspects 
of the astern question, and concludes that the Government of 
the Sultan is in a state of crumbling decay, and perfectly in- 
capable, considering its moral and financial status, of being regene- 
rated by any efforts of its Europeanallics. He suggests, therefore, 
that its continuance being impossible, it is the duty of the 
Western powers to abandon their conservative policy towards 
Turkey as it is, and give their support to its incorporation with 
the kingdom of Greece. 

The Greeks, according to Major Millingen, are the only nation 
who are in a position to establish their preponderance in Turkey, 
and to maintain a just equilibrium between the conflicting preten- 
sions and supposed interests of foreign powers. ‘The formation of 
Germany into a united and powerful nation in the centre of 
Europe is a guarantee against any ambitious design that France 
or Russia might possibly have with regard to the Kast. It is, 
our author thinks, by an alliance with Prussia, rather than by any 
other means, that England can best protect the integrity of the 
East against the pretentions of Panslavism or Latinisim. 

The question is by no means a simple one, and must continue to 
occupy the serious attention of the great European Powers until 
the further development of events leads to a crisis involving the 
necessity of immediate and decisive action. In the meautime, 


the problem. Major Millingen’s book is therefore its own justifi- 
cation, as the record of an actor in the circumstances which he 
relates and comments on with much vivacity and clearness of 
style, and in a French idiom which would not greatly discredit 
a native of that country. 





ARTISTS AND ARABS.* 


Tuer is little in these sunny descriptions of Algerian life to 
attract the reader in search of information. The aim of the 
author is to record impressions, rather than to weight his pages 
with facts. Mr. Blackburn is an artist in words, and can paint a 
picture in a paragraph. He delights in the beauty of form and 
colour, in the perfume of flowers, in the freedom of the desert, in 
the brilliant glow and delicious warmth of a southern atmosphere, 
in the variety of costumes, in the Moors with their rich silken 
sashes and gold-embroidered vests, in the dark Arabs with their 
white bournouses and turbans of camel's hair, in the contrast 
between European ugliness and Oriental splendour, between 
French activity and civilization and the dreamy life led by semi- 
barbarians. 

Mr. Blackburn, in fact, regards everything in Algeria from the 
standing-point of the artist. What matters it to him that the 
Arabs under a French rcyime have become arraut swindlers, or 
that the Moors are lazy and effeminate, since the former look 
dignified and picturesque, while the latter appear as gorgeously 
attired as was ever Haroun Alraschid? He alludes, indeed, to 
their degeneracy, and laments it as an English gentleman needs 
must, but one feels after all that this moral degeneracy is a slight 
matter, since these fellows are such infinite adepts in the art of 
dressing, and understand so much better than their conquerors the 
harmony of colour. 

“Colour or contrast of colour [he says] seem to be considered or 

felt everywhere. Thus, for instance, no two Orientals will walk down 
a street side by side unless the colours of their costume harmonize or 
blond together (they seem to know it instinctively) ; and then there is 
always grey or some quiet contrasting tone for a background, and a sky 
of deep, deep blue. A negress will generally be found selling oranges 
or citrons ; an Arab boy wiih a red fez and white turban carrying pur- 
ple fruit in a basket of leaves ; and so on.” 
The Moors, Mr. Blackburn observes in another place, seem to 
excel all other nations in taste and in their skilful juxtaposition of 
tints, and he notes the interesting fact of having seen a Moorish 
designer at work with a box of butterflies’ wings for his school of 
design. Yet these Orientals, who possess in one direction such a 
keen perception of beauty, are totally without it in another. The 
love of nature, such a love at least as finds expression in the poetry 
of Wordsworth or of ‘Tennyson, is a growth of civilization and 
Christianity, and is wholly unknown to the Arab and the Moor. 
‘They cannot comprehend the feeling of which a thoughtful Euro- 
pean is conscious in the presence of grand or beautiful scenery, 
and the meaning and life which he finds in mountains, woods, 
and rivers are to them wholly inexplicable. So true is it that 
Nature does not educate men to love her, that we must be wise 
before she can teach us wisdom, good before she can make us 
better, humble and child-like in heart if we would understand 
the significance of her simplest lessons. 

During our dreary winter season, when merely to live taxes all 
the energies of an Englishman, the climate of Algiers is exquisitely 
enjoyable. The sun is hot indeed, but the breeze is fresh, the sky 
is blue, and nature holds her carnival. Pleasant it is to read of 
bright December mornings, “ neither too hot nor too cold, neither 
too enervating nor too exciting ;” pleasant to scent the odours of 
orange groves, the perfume of wild flowers, honeysuckles, and 
roses; pleasant to hear of aloe hedge-rows stretching across the 
country “like a long blue rippling wave on a cali sea,” of deli- 
cate stems of lofty grass ‘falling over in spray of golden leaves 
agaiust a background of blue sea,” and pleasant to be reminded of 
the nature so familiar to us in Devonshire and Wales,—of farms, 
and meadows, and mountain streams, surrounded by hills, and 
bright with delicious verdure. 

No wonder that Algiers is profiting by an invasion of English- 
men and Englishwomen. ‘ We settle down for the winter here,” 
says Mr. Blackburn, “and build, and plant vineyards, and make 
merry in the same romping fashion that we do in Switzerland. 
We write to England about it as if the country belonged to us, 
and of the climate as if we had been the discoverers of its charms.” 
‘This is natural enough, considering that a four days’ journey will 
transport the traveller from the fogs of a Loudon November to a 





such works as that we are reviewing are very valuable in throw- 
ing light upon the subject, and in leading public opinion towards 
the adoption of some positive kind of evidence for the solution of 


healthy climate, to bright sunshine, and to blue skies. Algeria, 





* Artists and Arabs; or, Sketching in Sunshine. By Uenry Blackburn. With 
‘ numerous Lilustratious. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 1868. 
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in common with all southern lands, is liable to sudden and sever¢ 
storms, and one feature of an African tempest, as noted by the 
writer, will probably be new to many of our readers. Here is a 
graphic passage, well worthy of transcription :— 

“Tt is a fearful sight, the rain falling in masses, but nearly horizon- 
tally, and with such density that we can see but a few yards from our place 
of shelter, and it is a fearful sound to hear the palm trees shriek in the 
wind. There was one part of the scene we could not describe, one 
which no other than Dante’s pen or Doré’s pencil could give any 
idea of; we could not depict the confused muttering sound and 
grinding clatter (if we may call it so) that the battered and wounded 
aloes made amongst themselves, like maimed and dying combatants 
trodden under foot. Many scenes in nature have been compared to a 
battlefield ; we have seen sheaves of corn blown about by the wind look- 
ing like the tents of a routed host ; but this scene was beyond parallel— 
the hideous contortion, the melancholy aspect of destruction, the dis- 
figured limbs in hopeless wreck, the weird and ghastly forms that writhed 
and groaned aloud as the storm made havoc with them, and they made 
havoc with each other. What would the reader say if he saw the wounds 
inflicted by some of the young leaves on the parent stems,—how they 
pierce, and transfix, and sometimes saw into each other with their sharp 
serrated edges, as they sway backwards and forwards in the wind? He 
would say, perhaps, that no sea monster or devil-fish could seem more 
horrible ; and we wish him no wilder vision than to be near them at night 
when disturbed by the wind.” 

The quaintness and picturesqueness of the Moorish quarter of 
Algiers, according to Mr. Blackburn’s experience, will delight the 
attist-traveller, especially if he be unfamiliar with Eastern habits 
and scenes. ‘The narrow streets, the old houses that meet over- 
head, and shut out the sky, the embroiderers sitting at work in 
front of their open shops, the little narrow windows, the low door- 
ways, the massive wooden doors studded with iron bosses; ‘ the 
dark niches where the Moors sit cross-legged, with great gourds 
and festoons of dried fruits hanging above and around them ; the 
piles of red morocco slippers, the odd-shaped earthenware vessels, 
and the wonderful medley of form and colour ’—are all pleasant 
indications to the tourist that he has left the civilization of Western 
Europe behind him. And if these are not sufficient, let him take 
his station at early dawn on the roof of his house, and look down 
upon a city of flat white roofs, towers, and cupolas, upon court- 
yards blooming with orange and citron trees, upon strange white 
figures passing from roof to roof, and he will feel that he is in a 
new world, which is indeed the old, a world full of suggestiveness 
to the artist, whether he works with pencil or with pen. Yet Mr. 
Blackburn thinks that the French artists resident in Algiers have 
failed in making the most of their advantages. Putting aside such 
men as Gérome and Frére, who study there in the winter-time, he 
observes :— 

“Our experience of the works of Frenchmen in Algiers has been 
anything but inspiring ; we have known these artists closeted for weeks, 
copying and recopying fanciful desert scenes, such as camels dying on 
sandy plains, under a sky of the heaviest, opaque blue, and with cold 
grey shadows upon the ground; drawing imaginary Mauresques on im- 
possible house-tops, and, in short, working more from fancy than from 
facts; producing,.it may be, most saleable pictures, but doing themselves 
and their clienté/es no other good thereby.” 

In parting from Mr. Blackburn we have to thank him fora 
pleasant book on a pleasant subject, a book from which all readers 
may derive pleasure and some profit. On the whole, however, 
Artists and Arabs must rank with the literature that is entertain- 
ing, and not with that which is useful. 





-THE UNITED STATES’ CHRISTIAN COMMISSION.* 
Anotuer of the great charitable organizations which the late 
American War brought forth—the United States’ Christian Com- 
mission—has published to the world its final record. Perhaps in 
these long lists of delegates, balance sheets, summaries ‘ of 
receipts and values,” ‘of labours and distributions,” some may 
miss a little the spirit of the divine command to the almsgiver, 
** Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth.” And 
yet it would be impossible to wish that the volume, together with 
the kindred one of the United States’ Sanitary Commission, had 
not seen the light. Of that great conflict, the epic grandeur 
of which looms larger and larger upon us as we recede 
from it, they illustrate aspects which the ordinary political, 
military, or financial history cannot render, and which are neverthe- 
less most essential to be to taken in, if we would comprehend the 
struggle asa whole. ‘The present volume, for instance, in direct 
contradiction to the reports industriously circulated in Europe at 
the time on the subject, which represented the war as becoming 
daily more and more the work of mere mercenaries on the Northern 
side, shows that there was throughout ‘it a constant growth of 
religious feeling and fervour, both in the armies and at home, 





* Annals of the United States’ Christian Commission. By the Rev. Samuel Moss, 
Home Secretary to the Commission, Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1863, 





probably beyond all parallel on so large a scale, and only to be 
compared in modern times to the best days of English Puritanism 
in our civil wars of the seventeenth century. “It was gencrally 
felt,” writes Mr. Moss, * especially during the last two years of the 
war, that the Christian character of a young man was as safe in 
the Army as in any place out of it.” Again, we read:— 

‘Pastors and others, who visited the Army as delegates during the 
winter of 1863-4, declared that their experience was unlike anything 
known or conceived before. There was a religious revival among the 
soldiers which made labours at home seem formal and fruitless, and 
the opinion was expressed by clergymen of most mature and sober 
judgment that the prospect was more encouraging for the conversion of 
men in the Army than out of it. It was felt to be worth a journey to 
the Army to find men who were positively eager to learn the way of 
salvation, and they were found there by thousands.” 


Again :— 

“ That there was abundant badness in the Army is indubitable, for 

where men abound sin will abound too. But it is not too much to say 
that the world never saw so moral an army as the mighty host enlisted 
in the cause of the Union; never such an assemblage of men arrayed 
for war with so little of those vices that are the cankerworm of armies 
—drunkenness, profanity, and uncleanness. And there were, besides, a 
suflicient number of men of such deep religious character that they . . 
were felt as a positive power.” 
And Mr. Stuart, the President of the Commission, was able, after 
the close of the war, to say at the meeting of our own Bible 
Society in 1866, ‘‘I have seen the returns that were made in 
answer to official inquiries throughout one State, Massachusetts, 
and, with a few exceptions, the soldiers have returned better 
men than they left.” ‘This is, however, but one aspect of the 
facts. ‘The gradual strengthening of the nation’s faith in the war, 
as one of religious obligation, seems to have been no less remark- 
able. The mere statistics of the Christian Commission would 
suffice to show this. During its first year (November, 1861-2) it 
had hard work to keep alive. In July, 1862, it had not ‘funds. 
sufficient to rent permanently even the merest corner of a®oflice,” 
and there was talk of selling up its assets, a miscellaneous 
assemblage, comprising one table and two chairs; whilst its total 
receipts for 1862 were 40,160 dols, 29 cents. In 1863 they rose to 
358,239 dols. 29 cents. ; in 1864 to 1,297,755 dols. 28 cents. ; and 
during only four months of 1865 they were 828,357 dols. 70 cents. 
That this increase in money receipts represented no buying-off in 
money of the duties of personal self-devotion is clearly shown by 
the parallel increase in the number of ‘‘ delegates.” ‘These were 
volunteers—‘‘ members in good standing of evangelical churches ” 
—who gave their services for at least six weeks, their expenses 
only being paid, in the field, in the hospital, or on the battle- 
ground, for the ‘instruction, supply, encouragement, and 
relief” of the soldier; distributing stores, circulating good 
publications, aiding chaplains, encouraging prayer meetings, 
encouraging and aiding the men to communicate with their friends, 
aiding the surgeons on the battle-field, praying with the dying,— 
‘‘ in short, striving to do all that man can do to meet the wants of 
brethren far from home and kindred.” Now the number of these 
delegates rose from 374 in 1862 to 1,189 in 1863, 2,217 in 1864, and 
during the four months of 1865 was 1,079; a progression, though 
not the same as that of receipts, yet quite as satisfactory. ‘The 
Christian Commission, moreover, claims not to have, like the 
Sanitary Commission, encouraged ‘‘the use of fairs and other 
similar expedients for raising money,” although a few “+ reasonably 
successful” fairs were held by friends of the Commission upon 
their own responsibility ; and it is thus alleged on its behalf that 
whilst its total receipts were less than half the nearly five millions 
of dollars received by the Sanitary Commission, yet that deducting 
Pacific coast contributions, the proceeds of Sanitary fairs, and a 
few other sources of income of which the latter body availed itself, 
the ‘‘spontaneous contributions” to the Christian Commission 
more than quadrupled those paid to the elder body. Such com- 
parisons would be invidious if used to disparage one of these 
admirable institutions at the expense of the other; they are only 
useful as showing the strength of the distinctively religious ele- 
ment in the war charities of the time. The two Commissions, 
indeed, appear to have worked harmoniously together, though 
their fields of operation to some extent overlapped each other. 
Thus Mr. Moss says of Sherman’s Georgian campaign: “In all 
this campaign the co-operation of the United States’ Sanitary 
Commission was most hearty and helpful. During the first two 
weeks, while their supplies were largely in excess of those of the 
Christian Commission, the delegates were allowed to distribute 
freely from their stores.” 

The name of Sherman recalls that of the General whose recog- 
nition of the services rendered by the Commission seems to have 
been the most grudging and tardy. ‘The most humorous portioas 
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of Mr. Moss’s big volume are those in which he appears on the | 
scene, as in his endorsement on a request to pass two of the | 
Commission’s delegates to the front. 


“Certainly not. There is more need of gunpowder and oats than | 
any moral or religious ipstruction. Every regiment at the front has a | 
chaplain,” | 
the latter assertion of which is shown in a note to have been | 
completely incorrect, as there were no more than 80 chaplains to | 


150 regiments and 40 batteries, of whom not one-half were at the | 
front); or in the exquisite story of the agent of the Commission | 
who, having to preach in a church which had been used as a 
hospital, for want of help set to work himself in his shirt-sleeves, | 
with the thermometer at 90°, to clean it out,—when he had 
finished his labours by clambering up into the belfry and striking 
the bell (the rope having been cut away), in dropping down 
again lost, through a treacherous nail, “ an important part of one 
leg” of his pantaloons,—and then found himself suddenly sum- 
moned by a corporal and two bayonets :— 

“* Did you ring the bell ?’—‘I did.’—‘I am ordered to arrest you.’— 

‘For what ?’—‘To bring you to General Sherman's head-quarters.’— 
‘But, corporal, I can't see the General in this plight. I am an agent 
of the Christian Commission, and am to preach here this morning, and 
was ringing the bell for service. If you will tell the General how it is, 
it will be all right..—‘ That's not the order, Sir.’—*‘ Well, corporal, send 
a guard with me to my quarters, till I can wash up, and pin together 
this rent.’—‘ That’s not the order, Sir; fall in.’” 
And so, ‘‘ without hat or coat, and with gaping wardrobe, preceded 
by the corporal, and followed by the bayonets,” the luckless 
agent had to state his case, and was met by the question, * Js this 
Sunday?” The following words complete the picture :— 

“As I entered, General Sherman was drumming with thumb and 
finger on the window-sill, and when the corporal announced his prisoner, 
the General commanding fixed his cold grey eye on me for a moment, 
motioned to his chief to attend to the case, and without moving a muscle 
of his face, resumed his drumming and his Sabbath problem—how to 
flank Johnston out of the Allatoona Mountains.” 

Yet, after the close of the war, and on the winding-up of the 
Commission, General Sherman bore his testimony to its labours, 
admitted having ‘displayed an impatience” when its agents 
“ manifested an excess of zeal,” and expressed his belief that their 
charity “‘ was noble in its conception, and applied with as much 
zeal, kindness, and discretion as the times permitted.” From 
General Grant, on the other hand, as well as from President Lin- 
colnand Mr. Stanton, the Commission received unvarying kindness 

and support, as well, indeed, as from the great bulk of the superior 
officers of the Army. Grant tersely expressed the position and 
work both of the Sanitary and Christian Commissions in saying 
that to them the Army felt ‘the same gratitude that the loyal 
public feel for the services rendered by the Army.” 

But the work of the Christian Commission has yet to be con- 
sidered in another aspect. Its ‘‘reflex action,” we are told, upon 
the delegates ‘‘ was very great... .. They received for them- 
selves an intellectual and spiritual quickening that remained as a 
permanent element of their future efficiency.” Amidst the terrible 
realities of the camp, the battle-field, the hospital, no sham faith 
could pass muster, the truths of Christ’s Gospel shone out with 
new power. ‘ Never shall I forget,” writes a delegate of his 
Army audience, ‘ the look of those earnest eyes, and the devouring 
intensity of those eager countenances. [t was a new thing, an 
experience never to be forgotten; an experience that will inspire 
many a heart, and strengthen the courage of many a Christian 
man, to do that sort of preaching at home which clinches the 
nail, and makes it stand fast in a sure place.” Thus, as one of 
them wrote, their own congregations were “ greatly benefited ” by 
their absence; and as on their return they continued to work for 
the Army, delivering, it is said, ‘‘as many sermons and addresses 
about the soldiers as they had previously delivered to them,” they 
contributed to keep up a common religious purpose and fervour 
throughout the country. 

It is hardly worth while to dwell on the distinctive religious 
views which influenced the Commission. Mr. Moss says of 
it that ‘it stands before Christendom as a monument of 
the faith of the American Church in the great doctrine of 
man’s ruin, and the great fact of (God's complete salva- 
tion.” Apostles and prophets would probably have, at least, 
interverted the two elements of the sentence, if indeed the idea of 
“*faith in the doctrine of man’s ruin” could ever have entered 
into the creed of either, in whatever sense they might have admitted 
the fact. Fortunately, however, the works of the Commission 
were larger than its professed faith. It was not faith in the 
doctrine of man’s ruin, but brotherly love for man, that invented 


| nature,” 





the ‘coffee waggon,” of which a woodcut is given, capable of 


giving ninety gallons of tea, coffee, or chocolate on the march 
every hour,—‘* What you might call the Christian light artillery,” 
as a soldier said of it. It is admitted repeatedly that the practical 
charity of the Commission was the true passport for its creed. 
‘* The delegate could not speak well of the soul until he had cared 
for the suffering body.” And the very sight of that suffering 
often brought with it a very different faith from that in the 
doctrine of man’s ruin. “I had an exalted view of human 
writes one of the delegates, from a Fredericksburg 
hospital after the battles of the Wilderness, ‘‘ as I contem- 


| plated these noble men, wounded and bruised for our sakes 


and the country’s, and enduring their sufferings without a 
murmur, indeed, in some cases, with cheerfulness, singing to 
soothe their pains, and smiling in order to hide them from 
others.” Yes, thanks be to God! ‘This human nature of ours, 
which the Son of God did not disdain to take upon Him, is a nobler, 
higher thing than it takes itself for. It bears stamped upon it the 
image and superscription of its Creator; in its Saviour and Ilead 
its life is gathered up; it is the temple of the Eternal Spirit. 
Whatever it bears about it of ‘‘ruin” is not its very self, but a 
thing of earth and time; an object not of faith, but of sorrowful 
experience. If the religious formule of the Christian Com- 
mission were narrower than its self-sacrificing love, the Lord of 
Love knows His own ; and that they are not His the less, though 
their eyes may not be fully opened to His light. 


BOOTH’S METRICAL EPITAPHS.* 

To write elaborate epitaphs is to employ the dead as custodians of 
the wit of the living, a practice savouring of irreverent egoism, 
and no doubt incongruous with the piety of the patriarchal ages. 
We remark this, not to discourage such performances amongst our 
immediate contemporaries, who cannot generally be accused of 
giving too much time or pains to them, but to console Mr. Booth 
for not having found means to commence his collection of epitaphs 
with any of the “ Biblical personages,” whose tombs, he tells us, 
have been identified by travellers in Palestine. He admits that 
no traces of inscriptions have hitherto been found in these struc- 
tures; but he considers it reasonable to suppose from the reverence 
shown to the dead by the Jewish people that such inscriptions 
originally existed in a certain style of poetical composition, We 
think this an unnecessary inference, for in early times it was 
rather the business of the dying to discourse on those they left 
behind, and the children honoured the fathers by keeping in 
memory their last blessings and reproaches, which tradition has 
expanded into poetic and prophetic histories of succeeding genera- 
tions. Thus it is not the verdict of their posterity which has 
settled that Reuben was unstable and Simeon cruel, but this ver- 
dict was anticipated for them by an authority which they were 
more absolutely bound to venerate. Hence it may be conjectured 
that amongst uninspired races the most primitive and legitimate 
form of the epitaph was that in which a departed hero addressed 
the world in his own person to confer upon it the benefit of his 
best experiences. ‘This is actually the case with the oldest of re- 
corded inscriptions, which appears to have been still seen at 
Anchiale in the time of Alexander, and which, according to our 
editor, ran as follows :—‘‘ Sardanapalus built Anchiale and ‘Tarsus 
in one day. Go, passenger, eat, drink, and rejoice, for the rest 
is nothing.” ‘This inscription might by accident have had a more 
moral tendency, but in style it is all we could have desired in so 
antique a model. 

From such isolated examples Mr. Booth naturally passes on to 
the epitaphs contained in the Greek anthology, from which he has 
quoted some excellent pieces, though mostly in lame and ill-selected 
versions. It is with little pleasure we can read in English rhymes 
the inscription for the slain at Thermopyle,— 

“ Tell the Spartans, passer-by, 

At their bidding here we lie ;” 
or the no less admired composition of Simmias upon Sophocles, 
where for “Softly mayst thou wind, O ivy!” we read the two 
tamer phrases, ‘* Wind, gentle evergreen!” and ‘Sweet ivy, wind 
thy boughs!” A more terse and faithful version, but very defi- 
cient in grace and sweetness, is that which Professor Goldwin 
Smith has furnished of the epitaph on Epictetus :— 

“A slave was Epictetus, who before thee buried lies, 
And a cripple, and a beggar, and the favourite of the skies.” 

A few pieces only in this Greek section are noted as having been 
appropriated to modern worthies ; but one of Meleager’s has been 
beautifully imitated by the pen of Herrick :— 


* Metrical Epitaphs, Ancient and Modern, Edited by the Rev. John Booth, B.A., 
Cambridge. London and Eton: Bickers and Son. 1863. 
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“The morne which saw me made a bride, é 
That evening witnest that I died. 4 
Those holy lights, wherewith they guido 
Unto the bed the bashful bride, 
Served but as tapers for to burne, 
And Jight my reliques to their urne. 
The epitaph which here you see, 
Supplied the Epithalamie.” 

In his epitaphs from Latin sources Mr. Booth has more fre- 
quently accommodated us by copying the original text. 
omission in some cases arouses suspicion; and we must remark 
that though good reasons may exist why Martial’s epigram ** On a 
Noble Matron” (lib. 10, ep. 63) should never be translated, yet 
no translator has perpetrated a greater fraud than that which 
replaces the last Latin line by the very pointless and innocent :— 


“ One man she held most dear, and one alone.” 


For some poems in this section our editor has had the good luck 
to find translations by Ben Jonson and by various other authors 
of real ability. In his supplementary observations he has endea- 
voured to show that although no modern language can vie in 
aptness for inscriptions with the Latin, yet in their use of this 
language the moderns have not merely equalled, but have even 
excelled the ancients. This view he has well supported by an 
inscription at Berlin in front of a hospital for disabled soldiers, — 
“ Laso sed invicto militi;” 
and by two elegies of Lord Wellesley’s. His other specimens of 
modern Latinity are interesting, though very inferior to the 
above; but in that written on a glutton by Balthaser Bonifacius 
we note the source of an idea which has given My. Carlyle great 
delight, that of a soul serving ‘“ as a succedaneum for salt :’— 

* At vixit ? minimé; sed ne putresceret olim, 

Dii dederant animam, que salis instar erat.” 
Our editor's English epitaphs are spread over a hundred and fifty 
pages, out of which a considerable space is occupied by slight 
biographical notices of the authors or of the persons whom they 
commemorated. It comprises every variety of poem that can be 
called an epitaph, from the most vulgar to the most refined, and 
from the most rudely jocular to the most tamely elegant. In fact, 
Mr. Booth has filled his book as the old Roman instructed his 
neighbours to make money, that is, legitimately as far as he was 
able, and elsewhere anyhow. On the whole, he may be said to 
have collected good pieces with commendable perseverance, and 
to have admitted others with provoking nonchalance, and his book 
may be a useful acquisition to the buyer, though the borrower, if 
he be not a dexterous skipper, will probably complain of portions 
as tasteless and uninteresting. But it is the advantage of this 
kind of composition to bring together, as to a common exercise or 
pastime, the men of genius whose paths have elsewhere been the most 
widely separated, Wecan compare on this field the achievements 
of Pope and Burns, of Jonson, Swift, Garrick, and Goldsmith. 
Even Shakespeare has trodden it, and we probably do not know 
how often; and Milton, though his record of the ‘“‘ Cambridge 
Carrier” has, probably by accident, been passed over in the pre- 
sent volume. Amongst all Ben Jonson seems to have been unap- 
proached in his beautiful quaintness, and Burns in his wit and 
vigour. We must not quote the former’s well known inscription 
on the Countess of Pembroke ; but perhaps our readers will have 

forgotten Burns on a ‘* Henpecked Country Squire :”— 

“ As father Adam first was fool’d, 
A case that’s still too common, 
Here lies a man a woman ruled, 
The Devil ruled the woman.” 
Or that on a schoolmaster,— 


“t Here lie Willie Michie’s banes ; 
O Satan! when ye tak’ him, 
Gie him the schoolin’ o’ your weans, 
For clever deils he'll mak’ em.” 


Nor can we easily find a more striking instance even of Burns's 
versatility than is afforded by the contrast of these squibs with 
that shrewd, manly, and pathetic elegy on himself, in which we 
read :— 
“ This poor inhabitant below 
Was quick to learn and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow, 
And softer flame ; 
But thoughtless follies laid him low, 
And stain’d his name! 
“ Reader, attend—whether thy soul 
Soars fancy’s flights beyond the pole, 
Or darkling grubs this earthly hole, 
In low pursuit ; 
Know, prudent cautious self-control 


But its 


|The chronological arrangement generally adhered to in this col. 
| lection is sometimes broken to draw comparisons between two 
‘epitaphs. It is a somewhat subtle but striking analogy which 
Mr. Booth has detected between the couplet of Ausoniug on 
Queen Dido,— 
“Tnfelix Dido, nulli bene nupta marito, 
Hoc moriente fugis, hoc fugiente peris,” 
and the following jeu (esprit of the seventeenth century,— 
“ Here lies Tom Thynno of Longleat Hall, 
Who never would so have miscarried, 
Had he married the woman he lay withal, 
Or lay with the woman ho married.” 
The story referred to in the latter piece is partly explained in 
an interésting note; but we leave the lines in their inherent 
suggestiveness, as a theme like Kenilworth, for a romance or novel. 
Wefind one much more common-place epitaph introduced to good 
purpose by the side of a retort which, if generally known, might 
suffice to banish itfrom our churchyards. ‘The Rev. W. Hunting. 
don, author of the Sinner Saved, appears to have seen in Pancras 
Churchyard the couplet,— 


“ As I am now, so you must be; 
Therefore, prepare to follow me,” 


and to have written under it,— 


“To follow you I’m not intent, 
Till I can learn which way you went.” 

On the other hand, the epitaphs of Pope himself have been the 
subjects of spiteful parodies by his friend Lady M. W. Montague, 
especially the one in which he celebrated the good woman who had 
‘¢nursed and faithfully served him thirty-eight years ;” but it 
really seems indecorous to go further into these topics, it is too like 
watching a squabble in a churchyard. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_-> -— 

Memnon, and other Poems. By John Edmund Reade, (Moxon.)— 
Memnon is an Egyptian republican who rouses his countrymen to 
rebel against King Amasis, refuses the crown for himself, finds that the 
times are not prepared for his advanced political principles, and is 
promptly extinguished. There is a lovo story as well, Lelis, the King’s 
daughter, falling in love with the great patriot, and dying of a broken 
heart when his fate is sealed. Anything more untrue to the whole 
spirit of Egyptian life and thought, as far as we have any means of 
realizing it, it is impossible to imagine. Detailed criticism on this 
point would be wasted, but this at least we must say, that a writer who 
chooses to give an Egyptian dress to modern rhetoric and polities should 
be careful to observe a certain correctness in externals. It is a gross 
anachronism when Memnon, living under the last of the native 
Egyptian says :— 





“ Hereafter, when 

Freemen shall raise my statue from the sands, 

To stand, rock-like, on wastes where Egypt was, 

The thrilling airs and sun rays, vibrating 

Through its rent breast, shall sigh forth Memnon’s name.” 

Seged, again, living at the same time, must have been very old if he 
“ bore Moeris’ banner against Sardis.” Tho date of Moeris (identified by 
being described as the builder of Memphis) is given as B.C. 1355. And 
when was Sardis the “proud capital of the Persian”? Of the general 
merits of Mr. Reade’s poetry we do not feel disposed to speak at lengih. 
He has written much; this, we observe, is his fourth volume; most of 
our readers will know some at least of his works, and will have formed 
a judgment of their value. Our own patient search through this book 
has not been rewarded by finding anything of signal merit. Some 
power of rhetoric there is, and some thought, and some melodious or 
forcible lines ; but these are rare, and when they come, come singly or 
in pairs. The rhymed verse is better than the blank. Of all the pieces, 
the historical ballads are the weakest. We trace a curious resemblance 
to Mr. Tennyson in “Life and Death in Eden” and the “Ode to 


Memory.” Possibly the former may be meant as a commentary on 
“Love and Death.” 
John Haller's Niece. By Russell Gray. (Tinsley.)—Theso vol- 


umes contain some isolated scenes that aro fairly conceived and 
executed, but the book, as a whole, is very weak. John Haller isa 
gentleman who has been jilted, and vows that he will never forgive 
the lady till she comes to beg to be forgiven; she never comes, and 
there is an end of it. His niece’s love affairs seem likely to be equally 
unlucky. Of course, if three volumes aro to be filled, some obstacle 
must be invented, but that which Mr. Gray has selected is a well worn 
absurdity which might be now discarded. The lovers part after mutual 
A jealous cousin intercepts the gentleman’s letters—all of them, 
Hence an estrangement. 


vows. 
it must be observed—from the very first. 


Now, as it is extremely improbablo that a lady, however fickle, should 
take no notice of her lover's first letter, and as that lover was not in 





Is wisdom's root.” 


India, but with his regiment some fifty miles off, suspicion would cer- 
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fainly be aroused. Any man, in fact, who was not bent on making the 
complications which are convenient to an uninventive novelist, would 
come over and see what had happened. It is impossible to read with 
any interest a tale which provokes one with so obvious an absurdity. 
The writer ought to be told that ‘To love her was a liberal education "s 
js not a verse, though it certainly scans after a fashion. 

The Tables of Stone. By the Rev. H. M. Luckock. (Macmillan.)— 


This is a volume of sermons on the Commandments preached in one of | 


the parish churches of Cambridge. One of them—that on the Fourth 
Commandment—is very good. The views set forth in it are, indeed, 
taken from Dr. Hossey’s Sunday; but Mr. Luckock must be allowed the 
merit of knowing the value of what he borrows, and of making it suit 
his purpose. Of the rest of the volume we cannot say much. It has 
little originality or eloquence, and it is disfigured by some very rash 
statements. To say that Atheism never exists except “as a cloke for 
immorality and sinful indulgence,” is to make an assertion so palpably 
untrue that it cannot but injure the cause of belief. To declare that 
Constantine’s vision of the Cross was “an immediate revelation from 
God,” justifying and even commanding the use of that symbol, is less 
‘harmful, but equally rash. It is impossible that undergraduates, who, we 
are told, attend Mr. Luckock’s church in considerable numbers, can look 
with much respect to such a teacher. 

Grace's Fortune. 3 vols. (Strahan.)—A young lady gives up her 
fortune, about which there has been some little mystification, to save the 
honour of her father, who has speculated with and lost a ward’s money. 
So she cannot be married. But the author of the speculation becomes 
rich, and opportunely dying, leaves to the lawyer, or rathor the son of 
the lawyer, who recommended it to the father, a like sum. The son of 
the lawyer gives it to the young lady, and she is married after all. This 
might have made a passable story fora magazine ; but the three volumes 
into which it is here spun out are intolerably thin stuff. Woe shall content 
ourselves with one specimen of the style. The scene is laid near Oxford, as 
being, we suppose, familiar to the writer. Here is a description of the 
High Street :—‘* Immediately in front rose the chipped, crumbling, time- 
stained walls of a fine old college, with its chapel nestling by its side; 
on the right and left were other colleges, either boldly facing the road, 
or modestly retired within large and sheltering gardens, chapels, 
churches, museums, theatres, as far as the eye could reach in this noble 
and unrivalled street.” There are five colleges in the High Street, all 
of them “ boldly facing the road,” none of them with chapels nestling 
by their side, which indeed it is not the habit of Oxford chapels to do? 
But where are the museums and theatres? How many theatres are 
there in Oxford? and do they act the legitimate drama? 

The Master and Servant Act, 1867; with an Introduction, Notes and 
Forms, and Tables of Offences. By James Edward Davis. (Butterworths.) 
—Mr. Davis gave evidence on the law of master and servant before the 
select committee of 1866, and some of his views have been embodied in the 
Act of last year. The book now before us gives that Act in full, with notes 
upon every section, explaining much that needs explanation and filling 
up many of those gaps which are always left by the best-intentioned 
framers of Acts of Parliament. On the whole, the book seems to us to 
answer its purpose. It is intended more for those who are practically 
interested in the subject, either as magistrates, employers, or workmen, 
than for the public generally, and therefore it willhardly serve to convey 
a clear idea of the law of master and servant to mere inquirers. But 
those who have to administer the law and those who have to obey it will 
find Mr. Davis a full and accurate teacher. 

Diary of a Sister of Mercy. By C.M. Brame, (Burns.)—This is a 
collection of about as melancholy a set of little tales as wo ever saw. 
The character of the writer is, we suppose, assumed, nor is it supported 
with more than a moderate amount of skill. There is far too much of 
such writing as this,—‘ the bravery and chivalry of their men was only 
equalled by the beauty and virtue of their women.” But the book is 
not offensive, and displays no special bitterness against Protestants. It 
contains some curious expressions of the “Devotion to Mary.” The 
Romanist theologians must find it difficult to keep the women in order 
in this matter. 

The Decked-Welled Fishing Boat. By Warry Dempster. (Glasgow: 
Porteous).—Mr. Dempster has views about sea fisheries which seem 
very reasonable. He is especially emphatic on the necessity of having 
the fishing boats provided with wells in which the fish might be brought 
alive to market—a system which would improve tho condition of all 
that was sold, and would bring into the market some valuable kinds 
that are now never seen there. Mr. Dempster has the good wishes of 
all dwellers in towns. At present the fishmongers offer us nothing 
but salmon, which never reaches anything like a reasonable price till it 
becomes almost unfit to eat. 


Prosy Jane; or, the Puritan's Bequest. 2 vols. By Gregory Graves, M.A. 
(Virtue.)—The only thing in this book which suggests a comment is the 
title. We cannot see why the heroine, Jane, if heroine she is, should be 
called “‘ prosy ” par excellence, She possesses that quality in a high degree, 
but does not surpass, if she equals, her male and female companions. 
The writer seems to grow conscious of this, and accordingly, by a despe- 
rate effort, introduces at the beginning of the second volume his alter- 
native title. Anything more extravagant, not to say insane, than ‘* The 
Puritan's Bequest ” we have never seen. A certain Sir Arthur Chesney, 








a Puritan, kills his son and presumptive (why presumptive?) heir, 
Sir Lionel Chesney, a Royalist; and in the mansion of the Chesney 
family there is a room called Sir Arthur's Hall, wherein has sat the 
figure of the murderer, holding in its hand a scroll, the said scroll pro- 
phesying a curse that should rest on the family till “ Devi shall to Dulas 
flow,” that is, till the heiress of the Chesneys shall marry the heir of the 
Gwyns. But there is an heir of the Chesneys, one Robert, who loves 
Prosy Jane, and whom Prosy Jane appears to love inreturn. She solves 
the difficulty by resolving that he shall be the last of his race. Accord- 
ingly she refuses to marry him. If this is being “ prosy,” we should 
like to know what Mr. Graves’s notion of being “ romantic” may be! 

We have also received uow editions of Hallam's Europe during the 
Middle Ages (Murray); and of a book on Capital Punishment, by Dr. 
J. C. L. Carson (Houlston and Wright). 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Acrosties, by the Hitchin Acrostie Club, 16mo.. 















Batty’s Catalogue of Copper Coinage of Great Br \ pt. 1, 4to ...... (Forsyth) 20 
Berry (G.), Ritualism, an Inquiry upon One of its Phases, 8vo ...... (Longman) 10 6 
Crawley (Capt.), Billiards for SE | a ean: (Griffin) 10 
Eece Agnus Dei; or, Christianity without Mystery, 8vo (Longman) 10 6 
et eh Lg (Nisbet) 2 6 
Glen (W, C.), Representation of the People Act, 1867, new ed, 12mo ... (Shaw) 5 0 
Hamilton and Balls’ Book-Keeping, 12m0,.............ccceceeeeeeseseeeenens (Macmillan) 1 

Hawley (J. H.), Complete Course of English Composition, 12mo............ (Bean) 26 
Index to the Times Newspaper, April to June, 1868, 4to .. (Palmer) 5 


Trons (W. J.), The Sacred Words of Jesus Christ, l6mo ... 
Kitto’s Lilustrated Family Bible, ed by T. R. Birks, 2 vols 
Maurice (F. D.), The Conscience: Lectures on Casuistry, 8vo 
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Michell’s (W.) Notes, &c., on Education of the Clergy, 8VO ........0.0000+ (Hodges) 
Moehler (J. A.), Symbolism, or Doctrinal Differences, &c.. new ed, er 

1 CRRA aL (Cath, Pub. Co.) 86 
Mortimer (C. B.), Marrying by Lot, CE OVO coccccccoresese-coccnccocensorens (Low & Co) 76 
Murray (R.), Treatise on Marine Engines, &c., new ed, 12mo.. (Virtue) 30 
Newman (J. H.), Parochial and Plain Sermons, vol 4, new ed, cr 8vo (Rivington) 5 0 
Nichols (Mrs.), Woman's Work in Water Cure, &c., er 8vo .,.. ..(Longman) 10 





O'Reilly (M.), Memorials of Sufferers for the Catholic F: in Ireland, 





BUD scnvorscccsscssecosseranssenasesnecnessnventagavenpesventeasevenseinunenssecnuesd (Burns & Oates) 10 
Pardee (R. G.), The Sabbath -School Index, 12m0,,...........0.cseeeeeeeeeees (Nisbet) 3 
Richardson (S,), Clarissa, a Novel, ed by E. 8S. Dallas, 3 vols post 8vo (Tinsley) 24 
Rogers on Elections and Registration, new ed, 12mo,,,........+..- (Stevens & Son) 25 
Sainte-Beuve (C. A.), Portraits of Celebrated Women, trans, er 8vo (Low & Co.) 6 
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Short Forms of Family Prayer, by a Layman, 12mo ,.... eerccecococecs (Parker) 26 

Sportascrapiana ; Facts in Athletics, 12m0 ......-...+040 Simpkin) 26 

Stapylton (H, £.), Eton Schoot Lists, with appendix, 1791-1859, 4to...(Williams) 16 0 

Suter (W. E.), Nobody's Child, cr 8V0,.........ccccecseeseeeeeee (Lea) 10 

Taylor (E. W. ), One Thousand Geographical Questions, 18mo ...... (Hamilton) 16 

Tennant (C.), The Irish Land and Church Question, new ed, 8vo...(Longmans) 7 6 

Thring (E.), Exercises in Grammatical Analysis, 1L2m0 ...........006+ (Mac waltinn 36 

Trefoil Verse, by Three, feap Svo..... (Le 36 

Two or Three Weddings, a Tale, er 8vo (Provost ¢ &C =4 46 
Williams and Bruce's Jurisdiction and Practice of High Court of Admiralty, 

ncnsvapiasemniun ennai ..(Maxwell) 21 0 

Wood (J. G.), Natural History of Man, vol 1, royal 8¥0......s0.0+s0+000 (Routledge) 18 0 

Wornum (R. N.), Pictures by the Old Masters, part 1, {tO.ssssvssesesese+e (Virtue) 21 0 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

The COLLECTION of MODERN BOOKS at MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY, 
already by many Thousand Volumes the largest in the World, is still further en- 
riched from day to day by the addition of fresh copies of the Books most in demand, 
and of the best Forthcoming Works as they appear. 

First-Class Subscription, One Guinea per Annum, 
BOOK SOCLTETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 





Now ready, cloth, 6s. 
{ IVINGSTONE.—The SEARCH after LIVINGSTONE, 
4 A Diary kept during the Reventiention of his Reported Murder. By E, D, 
YounG. Revised by Rev. H,. Waller, F.R.G.S. 
Letts, Son, and Co.; SIvPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





Cloth, illustrated, price 48, post free. 


T PHANTOM BOUQUET. A Popular Treatise on the 
Art of Skeletonizing Leaves and Seed Vessels, and adapting them to embellish 

the Home of Taste, By EpWAkD PArRisu, Member of the Academy of Natural 

Sciences of Philadelphia. 

London: Provost & Co., successors to A, W, BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C 


YT. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE.— 
WINTER SESSION, 1868-9.—The Introductory Address will be given by 
Mr. THOMAS SMITH, on THURSDAY, OCTOBER Ist, at 2 p.m. 

Students can reside within the Ho-pital walls, subject to the College regulations 

All information respecting both the Hospital and College may be obtained on 
ani jieation, either personally or by letter, to the Resident Warden, Mr, MORRANT 
BAKER, and at the Museum or Library, 


DURE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY and SON, 
Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W., direct 
attention to the following pure unloaded Wines of their own special importation :— 
Prices per dozen :— 

LIGHT BORDEAUX .........0c0.s0008 248. | FINE BORDEAUX. .........c0eeeeeeeee 36a. 

An excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 

In cases of 3 dozens. Bottles and cases included. 
A detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on application. 











CLARETS......00ccccccccsccssvecceee 18s to 1088, | SHERRIES | .......ccceeceeeeeeeeses 248 to 84s, 
A good Vin Ordinaire, up to A sound Dinner Wine, up to 
choice Old Fintage Wines of First | Fine Old Amontillado and East India. 
Growths. PORTS .re.ccccorccrevecesssecoosoresi 388 to 1208, 
CHAMPAGNES. .z....ccceeeeeeeee 368 tO B48, Light Old and Crusted Wines, 


A Light, Dry. Sparkling Wine, | up to very Old Crusted and Vintage 
up to choice Wines of the First Brands, | Wines. 
HOCKS .... 268 to 84s, | SAUTERNESG ..........e0ceeeesse 248 to 1208. 





xg Wine, up to A Light White Bordeaux, up 
choice Growths, to choice Liqueur Wines, 
COGNAC BRANDIES.—Fine Pure Pale Cognac, 54s, to very old Liqueur Brandy, 908. 
The Wines may be tasted, and orders are received at the 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 


OSS of APPETITE speedily prevented by the FAMED 
TONIC BITTERS, “ Waters’ Quinine Wine,” unsurpassed for strengthening 
the digestive organs. Sold by grocers, oilmen, confectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin's lane, Cannon street, 
Loudon, 
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coe CH ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH 
: COMPANY, Incorporated under the Companies’ 
Acts of 1862 and 1867, under the title of Société du 
Cable Transatlantique Frangais (Limited). With a 
capital of £1,200,000, or 30,000,000f., in 60,000 shares of 
£20) or 500f., of which 10,000 are to be issued as fully 
paid shares according to the prospectus, 

The Union Bank of London will receive subscriptions 
for £1,000,000, in 50,000 shares of £20 each of this 
capital, on the following conditions :— 

Deposit on application £1 per share. 

On allotment £4 per share. 

On the 15th of October, 1868, £3. 

On the 15th December, 186 

On the 15th of February, 1869, 

On the 15th of April, 1869, £3, 

On the 15th of May, 1869, £3, 

HONORARY COMMITTEE IN FRANCE. 
‘His Excellency M. Drouyn | Count Mallet, Senator. 

de Lhuys. Vice-Admiral Trehouart, 

. Elie de Beaumont, Senator. 

Senator. 









+ 


DIRECTORS. 
London Board. 
"The Right Hon. Ropert LOWE, M.P., Chairman. 
Cornelius Grinnell, Esq. (Messrs. Grinnell and Co.) 
Edward J. Halsey, Esq. (Messrs, Fesser, Uhthoff, and 
Co., and Fesser and Co., Havana.) 
Julius Reuter, Esq. 
William Henry Schrider, Esq. (Messrs. J. H. Schrider 
and Cov.) 
Paris Board. 
Contre Amiral LACAPELLE, Président, 
Le Marquis Eliacin de Beaumont. 
M. 8. Boitelle, Senateur. 
Le Baron Ph, de Bourgoing. 
M. Charles Crapelet (MM. Rattier and Co.) 
Le Baron Emile d'Erlanger. 

General Superintendent—Sir James Anderson. 
Consulting Electricians—Sir William Thomson, F.R.S. ; 
Cromwell F. Varley, Esq., M.1.C.E, 
Engineers and Electricians—Latimer Clark, Esq., 
M.LC.E.; Henry C, Forde, Esq., M.LC.E.; Fleeming 

Jenkin, Esq., F.R.S., M.L.C.E. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Bischoff, Coxe, and Bompas. 
Secretary—Frederick J. Griffiths, Esq. 


The object of the Company is to establish and work 
a direct line of telegraph between the continent of 
Europe and the United States of America, in accord- 
ance with the concession granted by the Imperial 
French Government to Baron Emile d'Erlanger, of 
Paris, and Mr. Julius Reuter, of London, 

This concession bears date 6th July, 1868, and confers 
the privilege of laying and working submarine telegraphs 
between France and the United States. The French 
Government binds itself not to grant any other con- 
cession for lines between France and North America 
during the period of 20 years from the Ist September, 

869. 


A Concession granted by the State Legislature of New 
York, for landing and working cables between that 
State and France, has been secured. 

Arrangements have been made with the Submarine 
Telegraph Company for the exclusive use of one of 
their wires between England and Dieppe, from which 
place the French Government will construct a special 
wire to Brest direct for the Company. By this means 
the valuable co-operation of the Submarine Telegraph 
Company has been secured, and an uninterrupted route 
from England to the United States will be established. 

The French Government has promised its support 
and assistance to the undertaking, and an Honorary 
Committee of the highest position has been formed in 
Paris. 

It has been generally acknowledged that, both for 
political and commercial reasons, the laying of a direct 
and independent cable from the Continent of Europe 
to the United States was only a question of time, and 
considering the extraordinary increase of telegraphic 
messages wherever new facilities are afforded, it is to 
be expected that the new undertaking will create fresh 
traffic, independent of that of the old companies, suffi- 
cient to ensure earnings of equal if not greater amount, 

The published report of the Directors of the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company to their Annual Meeting, held in 
February last, contains the following statement :— 

“The revenue from the cable is progressing satis- 
factorily, and the reduction in the rates, which com- 
menced on December Ist, 1867, has tended much to the 
development of business. The gross returns of traffic 
made to this Company since the 27th July, 1867, by the 
Anglo-American Company show the following daily 
averages, namely :— 

“From July 27, 1867, to February 21st, 1868, the 
average per day has been about £1,048. 

“From December Ist, 1867, to February 21st, 1868, 
the average per day has been about £1,215 

“From January Ist, 1868, to February 21st, 1868, the 
average per day has been about £1,300,” 

This average of £1,300 gives an income of about 
£475,000 a year. From their income, however, the 
existing companies have to pay one-third to the New- 
foundland Companies, a charge from which the pre- 
sent company will be free. It will be the object of the 
new company to fix such rates for messages as will 
secure the largest possible traffic. The price to be 
charged is intended to be £2 per message of 10 words, 
and it seems not too sanguine an expectation that at 
this rate the line will find constant employment. 

The power of transmission of the new cable is esti- 
mated, according to the report of the engineers and 
electricians, at a minimum of 12 words per minute, 
‘which, allowing 14 hours a day for waste time, and 
consequently only 10 hours a day for actual work, and 
taking 300 working days in the year, gives, at the rate 
of £2 per message, an annual income of £432,000, 
Practically, the proportion of days and hours lost 
would, in all probability, be less than is assumed in this 
estimate. The working expenses of the new line may 
de calculated to amount at the utmost to £30,000 per 
annum. 

A contract has been entered into with the Telegraph 
Construction and Maintenance Company to manufacture 
and lay the cable for the sum of £920,000, of which 
£820,000 is payable in cash by agreed instalments, and 
£100,000 in fully paid shares, after the undertaking 
has been successfully completed. 

Allowing £100,000 for the construction of the land 
lines, engineers’ charges, supervision, and all expenses 





up to the opening of the line, and deducting the con- 
sideration hereafter stated to be given for the concession 
upon success, there will remain a balance, by way of 
reserve, of £80,000, 

The Great Eastern will be employed in laying the 
deep-sea portion. Sir Samuel Canning, with a com- 
petent staff, will have charge of the submersion of the 
cable. Sir James Anderson will act on behalf of and 
watch over the interests of the Company. 

The cable is contracted to be shipped in June next, 
and the line is expected to be open for traffic in the 
course of next year. 

The cable will be of the best construction, and in 
accordance with the unanimous recommendation of the 
engineers and electricians, the weight of copper in the 
conductor has been increased from 300]b. to 4001b, per 
knot. By this means greater rapidity of transmission 
is obtained. 

In tracing the route, a détour has been made to avoid 
the risk of icebergs and anchorage on the banks of 
Newfoundland. It is on these banks that all accidents 
to the existing cables have occurred. 

Sir James Anderson has recorded his opinion that 
the object thus sought for will be fully attained, 

The Concessionnaires, by an agreement dated 3rd 
August, 1868, and scheduled to the Articles of Asso- 
ciation, have agreed to transfer to the Company their 
concession from the Imperial Government of France, 
together with all their rights under the concession 
from the State of New York, and the benefit of the 
under-mentioned agreements, and to defray all ex- 
penses up to the Registration of the Company in consi- 
deration of 5,000 fully-paid shares, to be allotted to 
them whenever the cable shall have been successfully 
laid, and shall have continued to work satisfactorily 
for 30 days. They will also be entitled to receive 
one-fifth part of the surplus net profits in each year, 
after setting aside a reserve fund, equal to 5 per cent. 
of the net profits, and after payment of a dividend of 
10 per cent. to the shareholders. These contingent 
profits will, for convenience, be attached to a portion of 
the fully-paid shares. It will be seen from this that 
the Concessionnaires look only to the success of the 
undertaking for their remuneration, and for the repay- 
ment of the expenses they have already incurred, 

Copies of the agreements and of the Memorandum 
and Articles of Association, and of the concessions, lie 
for inspection at the offices of the Solicitors of the 
Company, Messrs. Bischoff, Coxe, and Bompas, No. 19 
Coleman street, 

Prospectuses and forms of application for shares 
may be obtained at the offices of the Company, Bar- 
tholomew House, and at the Union Bank of London, 
Princes street, and their various branches, 


oe du CABLE TRANSATLAN- 
KR TIQUE FRANCAIS (Limited), 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the SUBSCRIP- 
TION LIST will be CLOSED in London at 4 o'clock on 
THURSDAY NEXT, the 20th inst, 

By order of the Board, 
FREDERICK J. GRIFFITHS, Secretary. 
Bartholomew House, London, 14th August, 1868. 


‘THE 
TATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND. 


London Office—37 Nicholas lane, E.C. 
CIRCULAR NOTES and CREDITS are issued free 
of charge, available throughout Scotland, North of 
England, and Ireland. Also in every British Colony 
and Foreign Country throughout the World. 


2 ae of SOUTIL AUSTRALIA. 
Ineorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for tixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 








NIX POUNDS PER WEEK 

while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 5s to the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 

May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 

Single or Double Journeys. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 


hill, and 10 Regent street. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office, They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c.. and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle street, London, 1868. 

THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 

JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 

and TABLE DELICACIES, of the_ highest 
quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprictors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments. 
Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory. 














Soho square, London. 





ta 
| | AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFIC ve i 
street, Blackfriars, E.C, minee Bridge 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Insti 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to tite, lene i 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 

. am RETURNS FOR 186s. 

IRE DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of emi 
paid on First-Class Risks ‘ the Premiams 

LirE DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of th emi 
on all Policies of above 5 A sll standing. © Premiums 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dee., 1867)—£1,191,968 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 

I MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY,.—Instituted 1820, 

The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
an Assurance Fund amounting to more than seven 
years’ purchase of the total annual income, 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year. ai 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider. 
ably reduced rates. 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years. 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values. ‘ 

Whole-world licences free of charge when the cireum- 
stances are favourable. 

Endowments for children. 

Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary, 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged 
without a fee, 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, S,W, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. . 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary, 

sacanninantartonssttesinemsnanet 











Paris EXHIBITION.—TWO GOLD MEDALS, 


] IEBIG’S COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
4 of MEAT, as distinguished from “ LIEBIG’S 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily more 
used for all sorts of extracts. Warranted genuine and 
of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, whose signature is 
onevery genuine jar. Cheapest and purest stock for 
Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthening for 
Children and Invalids. 1lb., 148; §lb., 7s 6d; 4lb., 48; 
20z., 28, equivalent to 1d half-a-pint of best beef-tea, 
Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, al! Italian Warehouse- 
men, Chemists, and Grocers, Wholesale, of Crosse 
and Blackwell, and all wholesale houses, and of Liebig's 
Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark lane. 


wee TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
—HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 2,138. 
In lieu of and more durable than painting and grain- 
ing. Plastered walls, ceilings, doors, or other surfaces 
covered with any real wood selected, Special designs 
in any style, and estimates free. 
Show Rooms—26 and 27 Berners street, London. 





HEAL and SON, Torrannam Covat ROAD, W. 
RON and BRASS BEDSTEADS.~— 


HEAL and SON have on show 130 patterns of 
IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, ready fixed for 
inspection, in their extensive show-rooms, and their 
Stock consists of 2,000 bedsteads, so that they supply 
orders at the shortest notice. 

Manufactory— 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 


HEAL and SON, Torrexna™ Court roap, W 
| ig ad CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
id 


SOFAS, the Best Made. 300 different shapes 
constantly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval. 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
street, Oxford street, W. Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 
street. An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 

YW EWING MACHINES. 

W. F. THOMAS and CO. 

These Machines were the First Made and Patented 
in England, and ever since 1846 have maintained their 
pre-eminence. They are adapted for Manufacturing 
and for Domestic Purposes, and range in prices from 
£5 5s upwards. A Chain Stitch Machine complete, 

4 4s, 








For family use they are unrivalled. All lock stitch. 
Work alike on both sides, Catalogues and samples of 
work sent free by post. 

CHEAPSIDE, E.C., & REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W. 





USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





JIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES. 


ANDLES for the BALL ROOM, 
pure spermaceti, Chinese wax, and wasteless 
stearine, all with FIELD'S PATENT ENDS. These 
candles will neither smoke, bend, nor gutter. Spiral 
parti-coloured candles of all shades. Sold by all 
dealers in candles, and (wholesale only) by J. C. and J. 
FIELD, Patentees, Lambeth, London. 


INDIGESTION, 
agora CAMOMILE PILLS.—A 
i Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 

Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 11s. 
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DUBLIN EXUIBITION, 

INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gsined the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 33 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 

pink label; cork branded * Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


UNVILLE'’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Pelfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
motations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
Co,, Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 
Wwe. 7 
LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requestetl to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men. 


EPSINE.—On ty Sitrver Mepat.— 
Paris Exhibition, 1867.—Morson's Pepsine Wine. 
Globules, and Lozenges—the popular remedy for weak 
digestion. Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, W.C, yitles from 3s. Boxes from 2s 6d, 
globules in bottles from 2s, 


HE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 

This instrument has a clear magnifying power 

of 32,000 times, shows all kinds of animalcule in water, 

circulation of the blood, &c., &c., adulteration of food, 

milk, &c., and is just the microscope that every surgeon, 

dentist, schoolmaster, student, and working-man should 
have. 

It is pronounced by the Press (and all scientific men 
who have seen it) to be the best, cheapest, and must 
simple microscope ever invented. 

It has twenty times the power of the Coddington 
or Stanhope Microscope, and is twice as good as 
the celebrated Rae Microscope (which has been 
awarded so many prize medals), as may be inferred 
from the following letter received from Mr. Rae himself. 

CARLISLE, December 12th, 1867. 

To Mr. McCuLtocn, PHILosopuicalL INSTRUMENT 

TAKER. 

Sir.—Having seen some of your Diamond-Plate 
Lenses, I write to ask your terms for supplying me 
with the same per 20 gross, as [ consider them superior 
tomine—Yours &c., 

RAE and CO.,, Opticians, Carlisle. 

I beg to inform the public that I have no agents 
anywhere, and all pretended agents are impostors, 
The above instrument can only be had from me, in 
Birmingham. Those at a distance who care for instruc- 
tion and amusement, can have it safe and free by 
sample post, with book of full instructions, on receipt 
of 32 postage stamps. Samples sent abroad, two 
stamps extra, 

All persons wishing further particulars and _testi- 
monials, must send stamped and addressed envelope. 

Address, A. MCCULLOCH, Philosophical Instrument 
Maker, 18 Blucher street, Birmingham. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spois. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS preveuted. 
IT removes ali dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—HOPES and FEARS —Whatever be the ail- 
ment, let no one despair of meeting with a cure till 
these searching and purifying remedies have been 
fairly tried. A vast variety of chronic complaints 
which had baffled the most learned prescriptions have 
readily been relieved by the conjoint action of Hol- 
loway's curative agents. They act primarily in dis- 
charging all deleterious dregs from the blood, and 
secondarily, in rectifying disordered conditions of the 
secretions caused by unknown or unavoidable impurities 
existing in the air orin the food, or resulting from late 
hours or dissipated habits. Cutaneous diseases, so 
frequently afflicting the scrofulous, consumptive, and 
feeble, yield with surprising rapidity to the steady use 
of Holloway'’s medicaments. 
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ROYAL INSURA 


NCE COMPANY, 


ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, anv LIVERPOOL. 





EPITOME OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1867. 
The “ROYAL” has never had a larger body of Constituents than now. 


FIRE BRANCH. 
than in any preceding year  ........sseseeeseseeeee 


PREMIUMS in 1867, being a larger revenue 
LOSSES by FIRE in 1867 








Annual Average of new business in 1865-6-7 . 
during previous Quinquenniur 


wr, 
Amount added to Life Reserves in 1867. ............. 














LIFE PROPOSALS now effected will participate in the increased share of Profits recently conceded to Policy- 
olders. 


AUGUST, 1868, 


PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B, JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 





FURNISH YOUR 


HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every | 
variety of style and finish. | 
DEANE’S—Llectro plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—ELlectro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &e. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s, 
DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, 
from 21s, new and elegant patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with 
Loysell’s and other Improvements, 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a 
large and handsome assortment. 
DEANE’S—4Gas Chandeliers, newly designed pat- 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three- 


light Glass from 63s. 
Established 





DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose- 
Bath Rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’S—Feniers and Fire-irons, in all modern 
and approved patterns, 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with 
Bedding of superior quality, 
DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London- 
made Kitcheners, Ranges, &e. 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
of patterns, French and English, 
DEANE’ S—Tin and Japan Goods, [ron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’S—Horticultaral Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 
DEANE’ S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured on the prem ses, of 
the best material. 


A.D. 1700. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE 
A Discount of 5 per Cent, for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE and CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste 


ears, 


with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been noted for upwards of Seventy 
Y 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
11 Wigmore street, London, W. 





OFFICERS’ AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ 


CANTEENS AND 
MAPPIN A 


PLATE CHESTS. 
ND WEBB, 


The Celebrated Makers, have now a large Stock of the above in all sizes. 


First Size, £5 5s; Second, £8 8s; 


Third, £11 11s; 


Fourth, £16; Fifth, £25. 


Full Price Lists post free. 


OpsERVE.—MAPPIN and WEBB'S Plate generally sells for a very high price in India and 
elsewhere after many years’ wear. Address, Nos. 77 and 78 Oxford street, and 71 and 72 Cornhill. 





SILVER STEEL TABLE KNIVES, 


Do not require cleaning by board or machine, 


and prosent a most beautiful effect at table. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, and 71 and 


[* R A RANT SOA P— 
FIELD “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP | 
TABLETS. 44 and 6d each, Lasting fragrance guaran- 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and | 
ee that J.C. and J. FIELD is on each tablet, 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


PIELD'S PURE *SPERMACETI” 
SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per 
fumed. This beautiful article combines the detergent 
properties of Soap, with the soothing and emollient action | 
of Spermaceti, Lt is especially recommended for children 
aud invalids, 
See name on each tablet and label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


\ THEAT PHOSPHATES in} 


CHILDREN’S FOOD promote the Growth of 
the Teeth, and prevent premature decay. 


G 
s 


CHAPMAN 
and CO.’s Patent Entire Wheat Flour, prepared for 
Nursery Use, contains all the constituents of the grain 
so essential to good nutrition, equally adapted for 
Infants, and for making Puddings, &c., for growing 
children. In Packets, 3d, 6d, and 1s; Tins, 38; of all 
Chemists and Grocers, St. James's Mills, Hatcham, S.E, 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants, 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout | 
the world. 


I INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


72 CORNHILL. 


- — — -_— 





PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancory lane), 


Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 5s, 4s, 5s, and 6s per 
ream, 


ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, and 
6s 6d per 1,000, 

The TEMPLE 
Is per 100, 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream, 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 88 6d per ream, 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream, 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per loo 

DOUBLE THICK CREAM WOVE “Club-house” 
Note, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper, 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (ilve colours), 5 quires for Is 6d, 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 64 
per ream, or 88 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 58; 
three letters from 7s, Business or Address Dies from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 48 6d, 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz, 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portraét Albums, &c., post free. 

Established 1841. 


ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 








VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 


| Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 


to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtltters, next door to 


| Somerset House, Strand, London. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS. 
GEOSRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOKS by 
the Rey. A. MACKAY, D.D. 

1. MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
Mathematical, Physical, and Political. With a 
Copious Index. Pp. 769. 7s 6d. 

2. ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Fourth Edition, 3s. 

3. OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Pp. 112. Fifth Edition, 1s, 

4. FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. 
Pp. 56. 4d. 

5. GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE 
for Young Children. 3d. 


SCHOOL ATLASES, by A. Keith John- 
ston, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Author of the Royal and 
the Physical Atlases, 

1, ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIP- 
TIVE GEOGRAPHY. A New and Enlarged 
Edition. (Fifty-second Thi — and.) 26 Maps, 
with Index, half-bound, 12s 6 

ATLAS of PHYSICAL Gis OGRAPHY. 
A New Edition, revised and enlarged, in the 
press, Half-bound, 12s 6d. 

ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
A New and Enlarged Edition. With Index. 
Half-bound, 12s 6. 

ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. A New and 
Enlarged Edition in the press. 12s 6d. 

ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL 
and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, — for 
Junior Classes. With Index. Half-bound, 5s. 


HISTORICAL CLASS-BOOKS. 

1. A SCHOOL EDITION of the EIGHTEEN 
CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. 3y the Rev. 
JAMES Waite, Author of “Landmarks of 
English History,” &c. 6s, 

2. ASCHOOL EDITION of the HISTORY 
of FRANCE. By the Same. 6s. 

3. EPITOMEofSir ARCHIBALD ALISON'S 
HISTORY of EUROPE. Fifteenth Edition. 
7s 6d, 


TEXT-BOOKS of GEOLOGY and PHY- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Davin Pace, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.G.S., &e. 
1, INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEO- 
LOGY, Seventh Edition. 2s. 
2. ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. 
Fourth Edition. 7s 6d, 
3. GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. 
Second Edition. 6s, 
4, INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHY- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY. Third Edition. 2s. 
5. ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSI- 
CAL GEOGRAPHY. 5s. 
6. HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL TERMS. 
—GEOLOGY and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Second Edition. 7s 6d, 


ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION. 
A Practical Manual for Use in Schools. By the 
Rey. JAMES CURRIE, M.A. Third Edition. 1s 6d, 
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45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; AND 37 PATER- 
NOSTER ROW, LONDON, 





THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
A SCREW 1Q08E. By W. P. Lan- 


CASTER, M.A, 3 vol 
LADY HERBERT'S LOVE; or, Self- 


Sacrifice. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


THROUGH FLOOD and FLAME: a 
Story of Yorkshire Life. 3 vols, post 8vo. 
“The story is worked out so well that a reader i is 
sure of entertainment......... There is a fund of shrewd 
sense exhibited in the reflections of the writer which 
indicates a mind of no ordinary power......... Some local 
characters are exceedingly well drawn. The ranting 
Methodist parson of the manufacturing town is an 
instance of this, for his peculiar characteristics are dis- 





played with great vigour.”"—Athenwwm, 

FLIRTS and FLIRTS; or, a Season 
at Ryde. 2 vols. 

WORK-A-DAY BRIERS. By the 
Author of *The Two Anastasias.” 3 vols. 


“A well conceived story unaffectedly told, which, 
without creating a sensational amount of excitement, 
creates a healthy and legitimate interest, which lasts 
throughout, The characters and incidents are perfectly 
natural, a quality in a modern novel of extreme rarity. 
In fact, it is a truly sensible and praiseworthy book.”"— 
Atheneum, 


SUNSHINE and SHADE. 


post 8vo. 





2 vols. 


Also, nearly ready. 


The AUTHOR'S DAUGHTER. By 
the Author of “Mr. Hogarth’s Will.” &c. 3 vols. 
post 8vo 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


TABLE TALK, 


PRICE FIVE 


ON C E A 


Edited by E. S. DALLAS, containing 


A POEM by 


es 


Now ready, the FIRST HALF-YEARLY VOLUME of 


WEE XK, 


FOUL PLAY, the well known Novel by Charles Reade and Dion Boucicault. 
Alfred Tennyson. 
A Weekly Column of Chit-Chat, Soe 

And Illustrations by J. E. Millais, R.A., John Leech, John Gilbert, E. Duncan, G.du Maurier, B. Bradley, John 
Leighton, G, Bowers, M. E. Edwards, R. T. Pritchett, F. 
SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE. 


ial Notes and Queries, &e, 


W. Lawson, &c. 


BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 
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BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie 





THE HANDY VOLUME SERIES, 


Now ready, bound in cloth, or in paper covers, price HALF-A-CROWN each Volume. 
1. The GORDIAN KNOT. By Shirley Brooks. 
2.SHENSTONE'S ESSAYS on MEN and MANNEBS. 
3. Dr. JACOB. By Miss M. B. Edwards. 
4.HAPPY THOUGHTS. By F. C. Burnand. 


Other Volumes are in preparation, and will shortly be published. 


[Jn a few days, 


street, E.C. 











15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


—=>=! 


CHEAP READING FOR THE SEASIDE AND THE COUNTRY. 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 
(LATE HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY.) 
ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR YEARS. 
The Public are respectfully reminded that they can secure 
ALL THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 
at a considerable saving of expense by applying for the 
Carriage Free Terms, 


To THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manacer. 














Now ready, 8yvo, 2s, sewed, post free, 


J OT ES and THOUGHTS on_ the 
SDUCATION of the CLERGY at HOME and 
ABROAD. and on the SCARCITY of CANDIDATES 
for HOLY ORDERS, By WILLIAM MICHELL, ¥LA.,, 
Vicar of Chautry. 
Frome: JoHN Hopaes. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


In ‘the ry 
HE SOVEREIGNTY and FATHER- 
HOOD of GOD: a Dise ourse, preached during 
his Visit to England, by the Rev. Henry W. BELLOWs, 
D.D., Minister of the first Congregational (Unitarian) 
Church, New York, and late President of the United 
States’ Sanitary Commission. Printed by Request. 
London: Epwarp T. WHITFIELD, 178 Strand, 


|] RITISH ASSOCIATION at 

NORWICH.—The August Part of the LEISURE 
HOUR, now ready, contains several articles of special 
interest connected with the Meeting of the British 
Association at Norwict including Memoir of Dr. 
Joseph Dalton ga ERS. With Portrait, from a 
Photograph.—City of * Norwich. Descriptive and 
Historical Paper. With Engravings.—Norwich Scien- 
tifle Celebrities—A glance at the County of Norfolk. 
With Engravings of Walsingham Abbey, Caistor 
Castle and Cromer.—Discussions on Prehistorical 
Man.—Geological Excursions in Norfolk.—Yarmouth 
Bloaters, &c., &e.—Frontispiece on toned paper of Dr. 
Hooker collecting Plants in the Sikkim Himalayas, 
Price Sixpence. 









56 Paternoster row. 


puese NDAY at HOME for AUGUST 
ontains a beautiful Coloured Engraving and 
Description of NORWICH CATHEDRAL. Price 6d. 
56 Paternoster row. 
R OY AL POLY TECHNIC.—Last Week 


» of George Buckland’s Musical Entertainments— 





Re-engagement of Herr Schalkenbach for his Musical 
Performances daily, at 4 and 9—Japanese Mirror— 
J. L. King, Esq., on some interesting Optical Instru- 
ments, 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Perfect in all its arrangements. 200 Apartments, 
large and Elegant Public Rooms, Promenade Terrace 
1,000 feet in length facing the Atlantic. Board, if de- 
sired, at a fixed sum per day or week. Table d’héte 
daily. Address, Mr. BOHN, Ilfracombe, North Devon, 


J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 


e Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of 


Europe. 
enoy {114 116, 118, 120 Regent street; and 
LONDON 499 Cornhill. : 
MANCHESTER—10 Mosley street. 
LIVERPOOL—50 Bold street. 

For TOURISTS and for AUGUST and SEPTEMBER 
SHOOTING, NICOLL’S JACKETS, with cartridge 
pockets, in various mixed colours of Waterproof Cheviot 
Wool Cloth, cool and strong as linen, resisting the 
thorn and damp, and more adapted to this variable 
climate than any other fabric, the cost of each, with 
silk sleeve linings, being 31s 6d. 

Light Cheviot Suits, from £2 2s, 

H J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 

















COMPLE TION of the FIRST V VOLUME ME of ROUT- 
LEDGES [ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY of 
MAN. 


In 1 vol. super royal 8vo, cloth, 774 pp., price 18s, 
OUTLEDGE’ NATURAL 
HISTORY of MAN: Africa; being an Account 
of the Manners and Customs of the Uncivilized Races 
of Man. By the Rev. J.G. Woop, M.A. F.L.S. With 
new designs by Angas, Danby, Wolf, ‘Zwecker, and 
others, Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Sons, the Broadway, 
Ludgate hill. 
Mr, CHARLES KNIGHT'S NEW WORK. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
BEST 


ALF-HOURS with the 
LETTER-WRITERS and AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHERS. Second Series. The First Series is pub- 
lished at the same price and size. 
GEORGE RoOuTLEDGE and Sons, the Broadway, 
Ludgate hill. 


The Rev. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vyo, 920 pages, 
— S’ CORNER: a Manual for 
Students in English Poetry. With Biographical 
Sketches of the Authors. By J.C. M. BELLEW. 
FROM THE PREFACE. 

“The sense of a want, both in the library and in the 
schoolroom, induced me to undertake the production of 
this work, There has been a superabundant supply of 
‘selections,’ ‘gems,’ ‘specimens’ of poetry, but I am 
not acquainted with any book that meets a need which 
the education of my own children made me experience. 

“A manual, a portable volume, which gives the 
student a fair knowledge of the style of our great 
poets, which supplies him with the most famous or 
familiar passages of their works, and at the same time 
prepares his mind for the poetry by first of all (through 
the aid of a biography) introducing him to the poet, 
seems to me to have been long required. I am bound 
to admit there are publications which, in a measure, 
have done what I endeavour to accomplish; but they 
have only strengthened my conviction that something 
fuller and more complete was necessary. 

“The intent has been to produce a volume which, 
while it can be easily held in the hand for class pur- 
poses, or carried about by the lover of poetry when 
travelling, will secure a tolerably comprehensive know- 
ledge of the poetry and poets of England.” 

No effort has been or will be spared to render this 
very important work, which has engaged the constant 
attention of the editor during the last two years, the 
standard selection of English poetry. 

GEORGE ROUTLDEGE and Sons, the Broadway, 
Ludgate hill. 


Q” ZEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION 











J.C. M BELLEW'’S NEW BOOK. 
cloth, price 7s 6d, 





for LADIES. 
TUFNELL PARK, CAMDEN ROAD, LONDON. 
RE-OPEN SEPTEMBER 18TH. 

Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas per 
annum; fee for Residents in Middle School, 40 Guineas 
per annum; fee for Residents in Elementary School, 
30 Guineas per annum, Payment reckoned from 
entrance. 

Governess Students received. Certificates granted. 

For Prospectuses, with list of Rey. Patrons and Lady 
Patronesses, address Mrs. MOREL, Lady Principal, at 
the College 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 


NEW WORKS. 
Elephant Haunts: being 


Sx ts man's } Narrati ve of the Search for 

Livingstone: with Scenes of Elephant, Buffalo, ar 

Hipp x tamus Hunting. By HENRY FAULKNE 

late 17th Lancers. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 
“A very readable book.”"—/Pall Ma!l Gazette. 





“The most exciting book since the adventures of 


Gordon Cumming.” —Aessenger. 


Around the Kremlin; 


tures of Life in Moscow. By 
8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


or, Pic 


G. T. Lowtt 


«Mr. Lowth has written a good and pleasant book. 
given us an admirable picture of the great city 


He has 


which lies about the Kremlin.”"—Athenwum. 


Saints and Sinners; or, 


Church and About It. By Dr. Donan. 2 ? vola., 24 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
Three Wives. 


of “ Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” 


Sweet Anne Page. 


&e. 3 vol 


COLLINS. 3 vols. 
“The most jaded of novel-readers will find ‘Swee 
Anne Page’ sufficiently striking and brilliant to excit 


his attention and interest. Mr. Collins has written thre 
volumes in which there is not a dull page, in which th 
personages are vividly, sharply, and clearly shown, i 
which the interest never flags, and in which the plot i 





loaded 1 incident, and the narrative is fresh an 
vigorous. "—Jmyperial Review. 


Mildred. By Georgiana M. Craik, 


3 vols. 
It is the author’ 


lie Tyrrel,” &c, 
iteresting story. 


Author of * 
“An inten hy i 


t novel.”"—Sun., 





bes 


Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 


DoNALD, LL.D., Author of * Alee Forbes,” &¢. 3 v. 
viutely faithful history of a life. If 

s our readers to open Mr, Mae- 
) y will assuredly be amply repaid ir 
the perusal of it."—/all Mall Gazette. 





Mrs. St. Clair’s Son. By Lady 


BLAKE. 


3 vols, [Vert week. 


a 


Dr. 


In 


By the Author 
By Mortimer 


of intense reality and truthfulness. 





THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


Dr. DE FIVAS’ WORKS for COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, 
and PRIVATE STUDENTS. 


30th Edition. 





DE FIVAS’ 
FRENCH GRAMMARS. With Exercises and 
Examples illustrative of every Rule. By Dr. V. 
pE Frvyas, M.A. F.E.LS., Member of the Gram 
matical Society of Paris, &e. 12mo, 3s 6d, hand- 
sumely bound. (A KEY to the Same, price 3s 6:1.) 

17th Edition. 

DE FIVAS' NEW GUIDE to MODERN 
FRENCH CONVERSATION. 180, 2s 6d, strongly 
half-bound. 


ad 
R, 


r 12th Edition. 
DE FIVAS, BEAUTES des ECRI- 
VALNS FRANCAIS, ANCIENS et MODERNES. 
Ouvrage Classique, & Tusage des Colldges et des 
Institutions. l2mo, 3s 6d, bound. 
1%h Edition. 
DE FIVAS, INTRODUCTION a la 
LANGUE FRANCAISE; ou, Fables et Contes 
Choisis; Anecdotes Instructives, Faits Memorables, 
&c. Ll2mo, 2s 6d, bound 
3rd Edition. 
DE FIVAS, LE TRESOR NATIONAL ; 
or, Guide to the Translation of English into 
French at Sight. 1l2mo, 2s 6d, bound. A KEY to 
the Same, price 2s. 
Londen: 


3. 


3. 


Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall court. 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


Dr. FALCK LEBAUN’S GERMAN SCHOOL BOOKS. 
“As an educational writer in the German tongue, 
Dr. Lebahn stands alone; none other has made even a 
distant approach to him.”—Jritish Siandard. 





t 


e 





e 
e 
n 
d 
7th Edition. 
LEBAHN'S GERMAN LANGUAGE 
in one VOLUME. Containing a Practical Gram- 
mar; Undine, a Tale, with Explanatory Notes; 
a Vocabulary of 4500 Words, synonymous in 


” English and German. Crown 8vo0, 8s, cloth. 
With Key, 10s 6d. Key, separate, 2s 6d. 


3rd Edition. 
FIRST 

Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, cloth, 

5th Edition. 
LEBAHN'’S FIRST GERMAN 
READER, Crown Syo, 3s 6d, cloth. 

7th Edition. 
LEBAHN'S EDITION of SCHMID'S 
HENRY von EICHENFELS. With Vocabu- 
lary and Familiar Dialogues. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


LEBAHN'S 
COURSE. 


GERMAN 


1 





The Poem attributed to Milton. 


THE KING & THE COMMONS. 


Cavalier and Puritan Poems. 





ture, 
Vola 

(It was in working on this volume that Mr. Morley 
liscovered the new Milton poem, about which there is 
so much controversy. A facsimile of the Poem and 


London 
me of * 


University. Forming the 


‘The Bayard Series.’ 


Signatur J. or P. M., with parallel passages, and the 
whole of the evidences pro and con, will be given in the 
prefatory matter, so that the scholar can form his own 
conclusion.) 

*,* The BAYARD SERIES comprise works that 
may well he termed Pleasure Bovks of Literature, pro- 


duced in the choice 


‘st style at a popular price. Printed 
at the 


Chiswick Press, on toned paper; bound by 
Burn, flexible cloth extra, gilt leaves, silk head-bands, 
and registers, Each volume complete in itself, price 
Half-a-Crown. 






Volumes now ready. 
The STORY of the CHEVALIER BAYARD. 
DE JOINVILLE’S SAINT LOUIS the KING, 
The ESSAYS of ABRAHAM COWLEY. 
ABDALLAH. By Edouard Laboullaye. 
TABLE-TALK of NAPOLEON. 
VATHEK. An Oriental Romance, 
ford. 

“ Beckford's ‘ Vathek * is here presented to us as one 
of the beautifully got-up works included in Messrs. 
Low and Co.'s ‘ Bayard Series,” every one of whic his a 
gem,—and the ‘Caliph Vathek' is, perhaps, the gem of 
the collection. We may as well add, that every one of 
the works included in this series is well worth possess- 
ing, and the whole will make an admirable foundation 
for the library of a studious youth of polished and 
reilued tastes."—J//ustrated Times. 


By William Beck- 






The Milton Concordance. 





A Valuable Word-Box 


yw ready. in 1 portable vol., small post, beautifully 
printed by Whittingham, price 6s, cloth extra. 


A CONCORDANCE or VERBAL 


INDEX to the whole of MILTON'S POETICAL 
WORKS. Cor ing upwards of 20,000 Refer- 
ences. By Cua $8 D. CLEVELAND, LL.D. With 
Vignette Portrait of Milton. 


k of the English Language. 
N 








Selected and 
Arranged by HENRY MORLEY, Professor of Litera- 
New 


cloth 


LEBAHN'S GERMAN CLASSICS. 
With Notes and Complete Vocabularies. Crown 
8vo, 3s 6d each, cloth, 

1. PETER SCHLEMIHL. By Chamisso. 

2. EGMONT: a Tragedy in Five Acts, By Goethe. 
3. WILHELM TELL: a Drama. 
4. GOETZ von BERLICHINGEN, 
5. PAGENSTREICHE: a Page's Frolies. By Kotzebue, 
6. EMILIA GALOTTI: a Tragedy. By Lessing. 
7. UNDINE: a Tale. By Fouqué. 

8 SELECTIONS from the GERMAN POETS. 
LEBAHN'S GERMAN COPY-BOOK. 
a Series of Exercises in German Penmanship, 
beautifully engraved on Steel. 4to, 23 6d, sewed. 


LEBAHN’S SELF-INSTRUCTOR in 


GERMAN. Crown 8vyo, 6s 6d, cloth. 


By Goethe. 








Mrs. LEBAIIN’S GERMAN for YOUNG BEGINNERS. 


The LITTLE SCHOLAR’S FIRST 
STEP in the GERMAN LANGUAGE, By Mrs, 
FALCK LEBAUN, 18m, price 1s, cloth, 


The LITTLE SCHOLARS FIRST 
STEP in GERMAN READING, By Mrs, FAuck 
LEBAHN. Ismo, price Is, cloth, 
LOCKWOOD and CO., 


London: 7 Stationers’ Hall 


court, 





Fifth Thousand, price 10s, 2 vols, feap, 8vo, cloth. 
MANUAL of BRITISH BUTTER- 
FLIES and MOTHS. By H. T Starnton, F.R.S. 

Containing Descriptions of nearly 2,000 Species, inter- 

spersed with “readable matter” and above 200 Wood- 


cuts, 

AY USIC.—Messrs. ROBE oR’ r Cor ‘KS 
a and CO, respectfully beg to remind the profes- 
sion generally and the Heads of Schools that they are, 
as heretofore, prepared to OPEN ACCOUNTS, and to 
SEND OUT PARCELS of MUSIC on APPROBA- 
TION, Terms (gratis and post free) on application. 
References solicited. Returns to be made at the expi- 
ration of every half-year. 

A Catalogue of 12,000 Pianoforte Works, also a Cata- 
logue of 2.000 Songs, Duets, and Trios, with Key, Com- 
pass, &c., marked. Publishers to the Queen, H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, aud H.I.M. the Emperor Napoleon 
Ill. 


JONN VAN VOoRST, 


; 1 Paternoster row. 





*,* This work affords an immediate reference to any 
pass ge in any Edition of Milton’s Poems, to which it 
l » justly termed an indispeusable Appendix. | 
invaluable index, which the publishers have | 
a public service in reprinting.”"—.otes and Queries. 








2 


done 





London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston, Crown 
Buildings, 188 Fleet street. 


| wh 





NEW GRAMMAR of 


South 
BURY, 





MURRAY'S 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


TRAVEL TALK. 3s 6d. 
NORTH GERMANY and _ the 


RHINE. 10a, 

SOUTH GERMANY nd the 
TYROL. 10s, 

SWITZERLAND and the ALPS. 
10s. 

FRANCE and the PYRENEES. 
12s. 


CORSICA and SARDINIA. 4s. 
PARIS and its ENVIRONS. 3s 6d. 
NORTH ITALY and VENICE. 


12s. 


CENTRALITALY& FLORENCE, 
10s. 


ROME and its ENVIRONS. Qs. 
SOUTH ITALY & NAPLES. 10s. 
SICILY and PALERMO. 12s. 
PORTUGAL and LISBON. Qs. 
EGYPT and the NILE. 15s. 
SYRIA and PALESTINE. 24s. 
BOMBAY and MADRAS. 24s. 


MURRAY'S 
KNAPSACK GUIDES. 
SWITZERLAND. 
ITALY. 6s. 
The TYROL. 6s. 
NORWAY. 5 


v 


5s. 


Ss. 


MURRAY'S 
ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 
MODERN LONDON. 3s 6d. 
KENT and SUSSEX. 10s. 
SURREY, HANTS, and ISLE of 


A WIGHT. 10s. 
BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON. 
7s Gd. 


WILTS, DORSET, and SOMER- 
SET. 7s 6d. 

DEVON and CORNWALL. 10s. 
GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, apd 
WORCESTER. 6s 6d. 
NORTH and SOUTH WALES. 

12s, 

DERBY, STAFFORD, 
TER, and NOTTS. 7s 6d. 
YORKSHIRE. 12s. 
DURHAM and NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. 9a. 


WESTMORELAND and CUM- 
BERLAND. 6s. 


LEICES- 





MURRAY'S HANDBOOK for SCOTLAND. 


03. 





MUBRAY'S HANDBOOK for IRELAND. 
2s 


THE CATHEDRAL TOUR OF ENGLAND. 


ern Division.—WINCHESTER, SALIS- 


EXETER, WELLS, CHICHESTER, RO- 
VOBERT COCKS and CO.’s highly | CHESTER, CANTERBURY, Llustrations. 2 vols. 
) popular MUSIC.—HAMILTON'’S MODERN | 74°: 
INSTRUCTIONS for PIANO, 637th Edition, 4s; Eastern Division. — OXFORD, PETERBOR- 
Hamilton's Modern Instructions for Singing, 34rd | OUGH, ELY, NORWICH, LINCOLN, Illustrations. 
Edition, 5s; Clarke’s Catechism of the Rudiments of | 18s, 
Music, 116th Edition, 1s Hamilton’ 8 Dictionary of 3,500 





Musical Terms, 87th Edition, Is; Clarke's Catechism of 
Thorough Bass, 2s ; George F. West's Questions relat- 
ing to the Theory of Music, 1s. 

London: New Burliugton street. 
where. 





To be bad every- 


Western Division.—BRISTOL, GLOUCESTER, 


WORCESTER, HEREFORD, LICHFLELD, Llustra- 


tions. 


163. 





Albemarle Street. 





JOHN MURRAY, 


——— 


——— 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NOTICE.—On Monday next, August 17th, No. XIV., for SEPTEMBER, of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 


Conducted by EpMUND YATES, Price One Shilling. 


The MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. A. Henry, Special | ymmism_ in 


Correspondent of the Standard, In 1 vol, 8vo. [Ready this day. 


“CON AMORE”; or, Critical Chapters. 


MCartuy, Author of “The Waterdale Neighbours.” 1 vol. 


A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. By the Author of 


In l vol. 8vo, With Illustrations 


“ Altogether Wrong,” “ Dacia Singleton,” &c. 
15s, [Ready this day. 


of the Alhambra, Escorial, &c. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries. 
NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “ The WOMAN in WHITE.” 


The MGONSTONE. By Witkte Coriixs. Reprinted 


from All the Year Round, 3 vols. [Just ready. 
NOTICE.—Now ready, a New and Revised Edition of “CLARISSA.” 


CLARISSA: a Novel. By Samvuet Ricnarpson. 


Edited by E. 8. DALLAS. 3 vols. 
“Not read ‘Clarissa’! If you have once thoroughly entered on ‘Clarissa,’ and 


are infected by it, you can't leave it."—MACAULAY to THACKERAY. 
NEW NOVEL by the Author of “EAST LYNNE.” 


The RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. Henry Woon, 


Author of “East Lynne,” &c, 3 vols. [Vow ready. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by the Author of “ ALEC FORBES,” &c. 


The SEABOARD PARISH. By Grorce Macponatp, 


LL.D., Author of “ Annals of a Quict Neigqbourhood,” &c. 3 vols, 
(Ready this day. 


The OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE: a Novel. 
3 vols, [Published this day. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, price Two Shillings, a CHEAP EDITION of 


The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. By Justin 


M’CARTHY, Author of * Paul Massie,” &e. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES. 
To be had at every Railway Stall and of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 
BARREN HONOUR. By the Author of 
“Guy Livingstone,” “ Brakespeare,” &c, 
SWORD and GOWN. By the same 
Author, 
By the Also, a Cheap Edition, 2s, of 
The SAVAGE CLUB PAPE RS (1867). 
With all the Original Illustrations. 


Also now ready. 


The PRETTY WIDOW: a Novel. By 
Charles H. Ross. 





MISS FORRESTER: a Novel. 
Author of “ Archie Lovell,” “Stephen 
Lawrence, Yeoman,” &c. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS, &c. 
Professor PEARSON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND DURING 
the EARLY and MIDDLE AGES. New edition. 2 vols., 30s. 
*,* Mr. Pearson's “ Short Answer to Mr, Freeman's Strictures in the Fortnightly 
Review * may now be had, price 6d. 
Dr. DYER’S HISTORY of the KINGS of ROME. Iés. 
Professor KEY’S PHILOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 10s 6d. 
CHAPMAN'S TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA. 
-_ F nt la HELPS LIFE of LAS CASAS. 
Edition, 6s 
J. 5. S. PEROWNE'S NEW TRANSLATION ofthe PSALMS. 
Vol. 2, completing the work, 12 
DENTON'S COMMENTARY on the GOSPELS for the SUN- 
DAYS and other HOLYDAYS ofthe CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
Vol. 2, Easter to the Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. New edition, 15s. 
DRAPER'S HISTORY of the INEBLLECTUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT of EUROPE. 2 vols. Svo, 


London: BELL and DALpY, York street, Covent Garden, 


2 vols., 30s. 
Second 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 
EANNE DARGC, and other Poems. By Ropert STEGGALL, 


servile or even a pronounced 


“Mr. Steggall’s verse reminds us, but not by a 
of Mr. Alexander 


imitation, of Mr. Tennysong and in a still greater degree 
Smith."—Spectator. 

* Let the poem but once be commenced, and the reader of it isas it were entrapped 
within a magic circle; he needs must tarry till the wizard hath had his will. And 
it is indeed a true w and of wizardry the pen with which Mr. Steggall has here, first 
of all, most delicately sketched in, and afterwards, with vigorous dashes and 
erratic strokes of genius, delineated with a wonde rful vigour of chiaroscuro, that 
tender but heroie central figure of Joan of Are.”"—Sun, 

“Mr. Steggall has much descriptive power, and he knows exactly the sort of 
language to employ to set off his facts."—Publie Opinion. 

“Mr. Steggall’s conception of the character of Jeanne is most felicitous. While 
carefully depicting the gradual development of her lofty ambition, as she draws 
nearer and nearer to the full fruition of her hopes, he ever keeps in view the 
original simplicity and purity of her nature, His imagery is throughout most 
forcible and picturesque.”—Lirerpool Mercury. 
London: Provost & Co., successors to A, W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C, 


MUuUE NEW LAMP in HOLBORN.—The BUILDER of 

THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 5d, contains:—View of the New Ornamental 
Lamp on the Site of Middle Row: also View of the London Dock Company's New 
Offices—The British Archeological Association at Cirencester—Albert Diirer and 
the Windows of Fairford Church—Letters by Wilkie—Paris—Science of Colour, 








The GOD of the POOR: 
By JUSTIN | Mr DISRAELI the NOVELIST. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S LIST. 


The AUGUST NUMBER, price 2s, of 
TL . PAT eeu r yr 1 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
CONTENTS, 
By Peter | COMMON ERRORS on the MIND, By 
*rofessor Bain, 
a Poem, By | LEONORA CAS: ALONI, By T. A. Trol- 
| lope. Book IIL Chaps. IL. to Iv, 
By | TECHNICAL EDUCATION, By Pro- 


RUSSIA. 
Boboruikin. 





William Morris 
fessor Jenkin, F.R.S, 


Bernard Cracroft. 
CRITICAL NOTICES, 





RECOLLECTIONS of the LIFE of MASSIMO 
D'AZEGLIO. Translated with Notes and an Introduction by Count Marrer, 
2 vols, post Svo, 24s. 


A SUMMER in ICELAND 


Demy 8vo. With Map and Illustrations, 14s. 


VENEZUELA; or, Sketches of Life in a South- 
American Republic. With a History of the Loan of 1864. By E. B. Eastwick 
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